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A  FAMILY  HEIRLOOM 


This  shot  pouch  and  powder  horn  were  carried  by  Shadrach  Richardson,  a 
member  of  General  Andrew  Jackson’s  Kentucky  Riflemen,  at  the  Battle  of 
New  Orleans,  January  8,  1815.  They  came  into  possession  of  his  son  Solomon 
Richardson,  who  in  1847  carried  them  across  the  plains,  together  with  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  rifle  used  by  his  father.  They  were  also  carried  by  Solomon  Richardson 
to  the  gold  fields  of  California  in  1849.  The  shot  pouch  and  powder  horn  were 
made  by  Daniel  Boone  and  given  by  him  to  Shadrach  Richardson  Sr.  who  ac¬ 
companied  him  from  Virginia  to  Kentucky  about  1783.  The  family  relic  was 
in  possession  of  Milt  Richardson  until  his  death  and  since  that  time  has  been 
kept  by  his  son  Ward  K.  Richardson.  The  old  Kentucky  rifle  has  been  lost. 
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£ Pioneers  of 
Oregon  and  CLJtah 


An  account  of  the  lives  of  the  descendants  of 
Shadrach  and  Betsy  Richardson  of  Kentucky  com¬ 
piled  from  the  family  traditions  and  records  cov¬ 
ering  the  migration  of  its  members  from  Kentucky 
to  Illinois,  Iowa,  Oregon  and  Utah. 
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This  booklet,  which  contains  the 
story  of  three  brothers  and  one  sis¬ 
ter,  children  of  Shadrach  Richard¬ 
son  of  Kentucky,  perhaps  requires 
a  word  of  explanation  at  least  for 
those  who  chance  across  it  who  are 
not  members  of  the  family.  At  a 
time  when  the  children  of  Shadrach 
Richardson  had  reached  adult  age 
and  started  families  of  their  own, 
the  tide  of  empire  was  setting  west¬ 
ward.  They  had  already  moved 
from  Kentucky  to  Illinois  and  then  to 
Iowa. 

In  1847  two  sons.  George  and 
Solomon  and  their  families,  took 
the  long  overland  trail  to  Oregon. 
About  the  same  time  the  daughter 
and  her  husband  joined  the  Mormon 
migration  to  Utah  and  a  few  years 
later  the  family  of  Shadrach  Rich¬ 
ardson  Jr.(  en  route  to  the  gold  fields 
of  California,  joined  his  sister, 
heartsick  and  weary  from  the  dif¬ 
ficult  journey  and  remained  in  Utah. 
These  migrants  had  all  set  out  from 
Iowa.  They  left  behind  in  Iowa  or 
in  Illinois,  four  brothers  and  four 
sisters. 

Whether  a  rift  had  developed  be¬ 
tween  Polly  Richardson  Stewart  and 
her  brothers  Solomon  and  George 
because  of  the  fact  she  had  affiliated 
with  the  Mormon  church,  I  do  not 
know,  but  I  rather  suspect  there  had. 
At  any  rate  the  Oregon  family  knew 
that  the  brother  and  sister  had  lo¬ 
cated  in  Utah  and  there  may  have 
been  some  correspondence  in  the 
earlier  days,  but  none  for  a  long 
period  of  time.  There  had  been 
similar  correspondence  with  others  of 
the  family  in  the  middle-west  but  it 
also  died  out.  It  is  certain,  how¬ 
ever,  that  none  visited  back  and 
forth  and  the  younger  generation 
was  only  aware  of  a  tradition  of 
relatives  in  Utah  and  Oregon. 

In  1929  a  small  booklet  was  pub¬ 
lished  to  keep  alive  the  story  of  the 
journey  across  the  plains  of  the 
brothers  George  and  Solomon  Rich¬ 
ardson.  By  chance  extra  copies  of 
this  booklet,  intended  primarily  for 
distribution  among  the  members  of 
the  family,  were  provided  to  Fred 


Lockley,  Portland  newspaperman 
greatly  interested  in  pioneer  lore  and 
through  him  many  were  distributed 
about  the  country.  Nine  years  later, 
in  1938,  one  of  these  came  to  the 
attention  of  a  descendant  of  the 
Utah  Richardsons  in  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  reference  library  and  resulted 
in  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Sarah  E.  R. 
Burgin  of  Spanish  Forks,  Utah, 
which  inclosed  a  family  chart.  Ex¬ 
amination  proved  without  a  doubt 
that  her  great  grandfather  Shadrach 
Richardson,  was  the  father  of  Sol¬ 
omon  Richardson. 

This  resulted  in  an  exchange  of  let- 
lers  between  Mrs.  Burgin  and  Mrs. 
Mary  E.  Colby  of  McMinnville,  last 
surviving  member  of  Solomon  Rich¬ 
ardson’s  family.  In  June,  1939,  Milo 
Richardson  and  family  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  a  brother  of  Mrs.  Burgin,  came 
to  Oregon  en  route  home  from  a  va¬ 
cation  trip  to  San  Francisco.  This 
resulted  in  the  first  meeting  and  re¬ 
union  of  members  of  the  Utah  and 
Oregon  families  in  a  period  of  over 
90  years  which  took  place  at  the 
Earle  Richardson  home  in  Dallas 
with  Mrs.  Colby  also  attending. 

About  this  time  I  made  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  if  the  Utah  families 
would  prepare  material  dealing  with 
the  Stewart  and  Richardson  fam¬ 
ilies,  I  would  republish  the  family 
booklet.  This  volume  is  the  result. 

It  consists  primarily  of  the  family 
story  of  the  three  brothers  and  sis¬ 
ter,  with  additional  stories  of  sev¬ 
eral  of  their  children.  It  must  be 
remembered  in  reading  these  stories 
tracing  the  family  back  to  Kentucky 
and  Virginia  that  most  of  the  in¬ 
formation  has  been  handed  down 
by  word  of  mouth  from  generation  to 
generation.  No  attempt  has  been 
made  to  unify  the  separate  accounts. 
They  are  surprisingly  close  in  detail. 

As  one  reads  the  various  stories 
it  is  interesting  to  note  the  outcron- 
ping  of  family  characteristics  in  the 
branches  of  the  family  which  for 
almost  a  century  have  lived  under 
widely  different  conditions.  The  one 
branch  came  to  a  green  land  of  for¬ 
est  and  grass,  frequent  rains  and 


near  sea  level  altitudes;  the  other  to 
a  desert  that  was  made  to  blossom 
and  grow  into  gardens  and  fields  on 
a  high  plateau  of  the  Rockies. 
Where  their  parents  had  taken  part 
in  three  migrations,  these  descend¬ 
ants  have  lived  content  within  a 
compartively  few  miles  of  the  place 
of  their  birth.  There  perhaps  was 
no  great  contrast  in  the  situation  of 
the  families  at  the  start.  They 
came  with  practically  nothing  cour¬ 
ageously  to  build  homes  in  a  wild, 
new  country.  They  met  the  full 
hardships  of  all  pioneers  in  such 
countries.  If  they  prospered  it  was 
through  their  own  efforts,  paid  for 
by  long  days  of  toil  and  patient  ef¬ 
fort. 

In  one  respect  there  probably  was 
a  considerable  difference.  The  Utah 
colony  of  pioneers  was  closer  knit 
by  ties  of  religion  than  the  settlers 
of  Oregon.  There  was  probably  more 
of  cooperative  effort.  In  Oregon  the 
brothers  soon  separated,  spending 
most  of  their  lives  in  parts  of  the 
state  far  distant  from  each  other  by 
means  of  communication  then  avail¬ 
able.  Their  families  grew  up  in 
communities  where  their  neighbors 
were  from  many  states  and  of  many 
religions. 

In  neither  case  did  the  family  pro¬ 
duce  outstanding  leaders  of  state  or 
national  prominence.  But  in  every 


community  where  they  lived  they 
became  a  part  of  the  life  about  them, 
respected  for  their  several  abilities 
and  well  liked  as  neighbors  and 
friends.  The  Utah  branch  has  multi¬ 
plied  exceedingly  large,  where  the 
Oregon  family  has  dwindled.  Today 
there  are  only  five  male  descendants 
of  Solomon  Richardson  who  bear  the 
family  name  and  not  one  of  George 
Richardson.  The  families  of  the 
daughters  are  no  more  numerous,  or 
have  scattered  till  their  whereabouts 
are  not  known. 

I  have  undertaken  the  publication 
cf  this  second  booklet  as  I  did  the 
first  with  the  desire  to  preserve 
for  members  of  the  family  a  record 
that  will  outlast  the  fast  dimming 
tradition  handed  down  by  word  of 
mouth.  The  first  resulted  in  the  re¬ 
uniting  of  the  Oregon  and  Utah  fam¬ 
ilies.  May  I  express  the  wish  that 
this  booklet  may  come  in  time  to 
the  attention  of  some  descendants 
cf  the  other  eight  children  of  Shad- 
rach  Richardson  of  Kentucky  so  ihat 
within  a  century  after  they  scattered 
from  the  first  household  they  may 
again  be  united  in  a  common  know¬ 
ledge  of  each  other. 

EARLE  RICHARDSON, 

Dallas,  Oregon, 

March  1,  1940. 
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The  Richardson  Family 
THE  SOLOMON  RICHARDSON  FAMILY 


MILT  RICHARDSON 


ALICE  RICHARDSON 


Milton  Richardson,  first  child 
born  to  Solomon  Richardson  after 
the  family  arrived  in  Oregon,  mar¬ 
ried  Alice  Hibbs  at  McMinnville 
in  1889.  This  picture  was  taken 
about  the  time  of  his  marriage; 
the  one  of  his  wife  in  1922.  He 
died  June  6,  1919;  Alice,  July  6, 
1927. 


Mrs.  Colby’s  picture  was  taken 
when  she  was  about  40  years  of 
age.  She  is  now  in  her  82nd  year, 
the  last  survivor  of  the  Solomon 
Richardson  family,  and  largely 
responsible  for  the  publication  of 
this  family  story. 


MARY  E.  COLBY 
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A  Sketch  of  the  Lives  of  Solomon  and  Elizabeth  Richardson, 

Pioneers  of  Oregon 


BY  MARY  E.  COLBY 


In  writing  this  sketch  of  the  lives 
of  my  parents  I  am  giving  it  as  I 
have  heard  them  relate  it.  There 
was  no  diary  kept,  so  it  is  all  from 
memory. 

Solomon  Richardson  was  born 
August  27,  1813,  in  Cumberland 

county,  Kentucky,  near  Burksville, 
the  county  seat,  in  the  southwestern 
part  of  the  state. 

His  father,  Shadrach  Richardson, 
was  a  native  of  Virginia,  as  was  his 
grandfather.  His  great  grandfather 
came  over  from  England  before  the 
Revolution  and  the  son  (Solomon’s 
grandfather)  was  a  soldier  in  the 
Revolutionary  war.  After  the  war 
the  family  emigrated  to  Kentucky. 
The  oldest  son,  Shadrach  Richardson, 
was  a  soldier  in  the  war  of  1812.  In 
fact  he  was  one  of  the  300  Kentucky 
riflemen  with  Jackson  at  the  battle 
of  New  Orleans  January  8,  1815.  The 
Kentucky  rifle,  with  the  shot  pouch 
and  powder  horn,  were  brought 
across  the  plains  by  Solomon  Rich¬ 
ardson  in  1847,  and  I  believe  the 
shot  pouch  and  powder  horn  are  still 
in  existence  and  in  the  possession  of 
Ward  K.  Richardson,  a  grandson. 

Shadrach  Richardson  and  wife 
(whose  maiden  name  was  Mary  Eliz¬ 
abeth  Garret)  raised  a  family  of 
twelve  children,  seven  sons  and  five 
daughters.  Solomon,  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  was  the  fifth  son.  At 
the  age  of  19  he  went  with  his  fath¬ 
er’s  family  to  Illinois,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  ten  years. 

Following  the  death  of  his  mother 
Solomon  started  out  in  life  for  him¬ 
self,  going  to  Iowa  Territory,  where 
he  settled  in  Van  Buren  county,  near 
Pittsfield.  He  built  a  cabin  on  his 
claim  and  as  it  was  the  largest  house 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  as  he  was 
a  bachelor  and  there  was  no  public 
building,  his  home  was  always  open 
to  public  gatherings.  Sometimes 


there  were  dances,  and  sometimes 
preaching  of  any  and  all  denomina¬ 
tions  and  often  the  housewives  would 
hold  a  quilting  bee.  Frequently  fam¬ 
ilies  coming  in  late  in  the  fall  would 
winter  with  him. 

It  thus  came  about  that  in  the  fall 
of  1841  Abraham  Trullinger,  coming 
from  Indiana  to  settle  in  the  then 
new  country  of  Iowa,  spent  the  wint¬ 
er  at  the  home  of  Solomon  Richard¬ 
son.  The  frontier  home  of  the  Iowa 
bachelor  thus  became  welcome  shelt¬ 
er  for  the  Trullinger  family. 

Now,  there  must  always  be  some 
romance  in  every  story,  and  in  this 
one  it  came  about  that  on  June  14, 
1842,  Elizabeth  Trullinger  became 
the  bride  of  Solomon  Richardson. 

As  this  pioneer  history  is  one  of 
the  life  and  experience  of  both  Sol¬ 
omon  and  Elizabeth,  we  will  revert 
a  short  time  and  give  something  of 
her  ancestry. 

The  Trullinger  family,  or  as  it  was 
then  pronounced  Drullinger,  came  to 
America  from  Holland  and  settled 
in  Pennsylvania  before  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
heard  much  of  the  early  history  of 
the  Trullinger  family,  except  that  in 
the  course  of  time  the  descendants 
kept  moving  on  west.  It  is  then  we 
come  to  Abraham  Trullinger  (I  be¬ 
lieve  he  must  have  been  about  the 
third  generation)  and  his  wife  Mar- 
garette  Trullinger,  who  had  borne 
the  same  family  name  before  her 
marriage,  being  a  cousin  of  Abra- 
her.i.  They  settled  near  Attica,  Foun¬ 
tain  county,  Indiana.  There  were 
born  to  them  twelve  children,  nine 
of  whom  reached  maturity.  Eliza¬ 
beth,  the  third  daughter  and  the 
fourth  child,  was  born  April  19,  1823, 
near  Attica,  Fountain  county,  where 
she  grew  to  womanhood,  and  in  the 
autumn  of  1841  went  with  her  fath¬ 
er’s  family  to  Iowa. 
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The  Richardson  Family 


She  was  married  the  following 
spring  to  Solomon  Richardson,  June 
14,  1842.  On  November  8,  1843,  Jam¬ 
es,  their  oldest  son,  was  born,  and 
July  14,  1846,  John,  the  second  son, 
arrived. 

About  this  time  there  was  much 
excitement  about  the  Oregon  country. 
Solomon  was  ever  ready  to  try  past¬ 
ures  new  and  he  began  to  make  pre¬ 
parations  for  the  long  journey  across 
the  plains.  He  wished  to  visit  rela¬ 
tives  in  Illinois  before  making  the 
long  journey.  In  the  fall  of  1846  he 
and  his  brother,  George,  and  their 
families  went  back  to  Illinois  to  set¬ 
tle  up  the  family  estate  (their  father 
having  died)  and  to  bid  farewell  to 
the  brothers  and  sisters  there. 

The  day  before  they  were  to  set  out 
on  their  return  to  Iowa,  David  Gish, 
a  brother-in-law,  proposed  a  quail 
hunt.  That  was  the  popular  sport 
at  that  time  of  the  year,  and  he  wish¬ 
ed  to  have  one  last  hunt  together 
before  the  boys  left.  Near  the  close 
of  the  day  the  horse  upon  which 
Dave  Gish  was  riding  threw  the  rider 
against  a  tree,  killing  him  instantly. 
It  was  a  sad  ending  of  a  day  of  sport. 
They  remained  until  after  the  funeral 
before  starting  back  to  Iowa.  It 
was  a  sad  parting  with  the  widowed 
sister  and  her  three  children,  whom 
they  never  saw  again. 

The  necessary  preparations  for  the 
long  journey  were  made  during  the 
winter  and  spring  of  1847.  In  May 
they  started  on  that  long  journey 
to  Oregon.  The  company  consisted 
of  only  two  families  at  the  start, 
Solomon  and  his  family,  with  J.  T. 
Jacob,  a  young  Englishman  as  a 
stock  driver;  George  Richardson, 
wife  and  family  of  three  children, 
with  Sol  and  Elisha  Williamson, 
brothers  of  George’s  wife. 

They  were  soon  joined  by  others. 
I  do  not  remember  the  names  of  all, 
only  the  ones  who  remained  friends 
and  neighbors  in  later  life.  There 
were  the  Dillons,  William  and  Jun¬ 
iper,  with  their  families,  and  the 
Grahams,  David,  a  single  man  and 
William  and  wife,  Melichi  Johnson 
and  family.  There  were  others  I 
have  heard  my  father  mention  but  I 
can  not  tell  whether  they  crossed 
the  plains  together  or  were  their 
early  pioneer  neighbors. 

The  early  days  of  the  journey  were 
without  any  particular  incident  until 


June  25,  on  the  Great  Platte,  they 
had  their  first  runaway.  James,  the 
oldest  son  of  Solomon,  was  killed  by 
a  wagon  runnning  over  him.  The 
little  fellow  lived  but  a  few  hours 
after  the  accident.  That  was,  I 
think,  the  first  death  in  the  com¬ 
pany.  The  train  laid  by  for  half  a 
day  and  buried  the  child,  and  some 
man  in  the  company  carved  his  name, 
age  and  date  of  his  death  on  a  board 
with  a  pocket  knife  and  placed  it  at 
the  head  of  the  grave.  And  thus 
they  left  their  first  born  in  the  wild¬ 
erness,  never  to  see  the  spot  again. 

The  next  year  my  mother  met  a 
woman  who  had  seen  the  grave.  This 
woman  said  that  she  had  camped  at 
the  place  and  read  the  name  on  the 
head  board.  There  was  another 
grave  of  about  the  same  size  beside 
it,  she  said.  So  they  had  the  com¬ 
fort  of  knowing  that  the  grave  had 
not  been  disturbed  by  the  Indians  as 
they  sometimes  were. 

There  was  no  serious  trouble  with 
the  Indians,  although  several  times 
there  were  indications  of  attack.  The 
Indians  would  come  and  act  very 
very  friendly,  as  they  usually  did 
before  an  attack,  but  would  see  that 
the  men  all  carried  guns  and  were 
ready  for  an  emergency.  One  time 
in  particular  I  have  heard  my  par¬ 
ents  say  they  would  have  been  at¬ 
tacked.  Fortunately  they  were  join¬ 
ed  that  evening  by  another  train  of 
eight  wagons,  and  the  Indians  feared 
that  the  two  trains  were  too  strong 
for  them. 

The  buffalo  were  running  on  the 
Platte  at  the  time  the  train  passed 
through  that  country  and  they  had 
quite  a  time  guarding  the  stock  to 
keep  them  from  running  away  with 
the  buffalo. 

After  the  plains  there  was  a  long, 
dreary  stretch  through  the  wilder¬ 
ness  with  a  scarcity  of  food  and 
water.  Work  cattle  began  giving 
out  and  dying  by  the  wayside.  The 
members  of  the  train  began  to  light¬ 
en  loads  by  leaving  behind  every¬ 
thing  they  could  possibly  do  with¬ 
out.  There  was  one  elderly  lady  in 
the  company  who  was  determined 
to  keep  her  rocking  chair.  The  men 
folks  would  not  put  it  on  the  wagon 
when  they  were  breaking  camp  in 
the  morning.  She  would  take  it  up 
and  start  on  walking,  carrying  the 
chair  with  her  and  after  a  short 
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time  the  men  would  repent  and  put 
it  on  the  wagon.  This  would  happen 
every  time  they  attempted  to  leave 
it.  The  woman  won  out  and  got  the 
chair  across  and  enjoyed  it  after 
settling  in  Oregon. 

It  was  November  when  the  worn 
out  train  reached  the  Willamette 
valley.  Solomon  Richardson  and  the 
Dillons  spent  the  winter  at  the  home 
of  James  Johns,  after  whom  St.  Johns 
is  named.  There  on  December  3, 
1848,  the  third  son,  Milton,  was  born. 
George  Richardson  and  the  Grahams 
wintered  at  Lynn  City  (near  Oregon 
City).  Other  members  of  the  comp¬ 
any  scattered  out  to  different  places. 
The  Johnson  family  settled  in  Polk 
county,  near  Bethel.  Later  Solomon 
Richardson  moved  to  Linnton. 

In  1848  Daniel  Trullinger,  an  uncle 
of  Elizabeth  Richardson,  with  his 
family  of  ten  children,  came  to  Ore¬ 
gon  and  settled  on  the  Molalla.  In 
the  spring  of  1849  Solomon  Richard¬ 
son  and  several  others  of  the  1847 
immigration  went  to  the  gold  mines 
in  California,  leaving  their  families 
in  Oregon. 

He  returned  home  in  the  fall  of  the 
same  year,  having  been  sick  a  great 
part  of  the  time  he  was  in  the  gold 
fields.  During  the  time  he  was  able 
to  work,  however,  he  made  good 
money. 

In  the  spring  of  1850  he  located 
on  a  donation  land  claim  in  Washing¬ 
ton  county,  on  the  Tualatin  river 
bottom,  just  south  of  what  is  now 
Tigard.  His  brother  George  and  the 
Grahams  had  located  in  the  same 
locality  the  previous  year.  It  was 
on  this  claim  that  the  family  grew 
up  and  the  mother  and  father  spent 
the  remainder  of  their  lives. 

Mr.  Richardson  cut  14  large  trees 
to  make  an  open  space  to  build  there. 
The  claim  was  covered  with  large 
fir  timber,  and  in  the  heart  of  this 
virgin  forest  he  carved  out  a  farm. 
The  country  around  was  soon  settled, 
however,  as  there  was  a  heavy  im¬ 
migration  in  the  early  ’50s. 

On  September  30,  1852,  the  first 
daughter,  Margarette,  was  born,  and 
April  1,  1854,  the  second  daughter, 
Olive,  was  born.  By  this  time  the 
community  had  grown  so  that  a 
school  district  was  organized,  called 
Butte  District  No.  23.  In  the  little 
log  school  house  built  in  the  district 
the  children  of  Solomon  and  Eliza¬ 


beth  obtained  their  education. 

Mr.  Richardson  was  justice  of  the 
peace  in  the  early  days,  and  was  also 
clerk  of  the  school  district.  Upon 
his  retirement  from  that  office  his 
son  Milton  succeeded  him  and  held 
the  position  for  a  number  of  years. 

On  June  25,  1858,  Mary  Ellen,  the 
third  daughter  and  the  last  child, 
was  born,  just  11  years  after  the 
death  of  James,  the  oldest  child. 

In  1857  Solomon  Richardson  decid¬ 
ed  to  leave  the  original  log  cabin 
which  had  housed  his  family  since 
settling  on  the  claim.  A  frame  house 
was  erected  on  the  sloping  hillside 
northwest  of  the  first  cabin.  It  was 
not  finished,  however,  until  several 
years  later.  At  that  time  all  lumber 
had  to  be  dressed  by  hand  and  build¬ 
ing  a  house  took  months. 

During  the  early  years  the  life  of 
the  Oregon  pioneers  was  a  very  busy 
one.  Neighbors  depended  on  one 
another  in  sickness  and  distress.  And 
Solomon  Richardson  was  never  too 
busy  to  go  to  help  anyone  in  need  of 
assistance.  As  there  was  no  under¬ 
taker  at  that  time  any  nearer  than 
Portland,  he  was  often  called  when 
death  visited  the  neighborhood  to 
perform  that  service  and  see  to  fun¬ 
eral  arrangements.  In  times  of  sick¬ 
ness  both  he  and  Elizabeth  were  al¬ 
ways  ready  to  go  to  help  take  care 
of  the  sick. 

Through  all  his  long  and  useful 
life  he  never  had  a  row  with  a 
neighbor. 

The  years  passed  with  their  joys 
and  sorrows.  The  children  all  grew 
to  manhood  and  womanhood.  The 
first  break  in  the  family  circle  was 
the  marriage  of  the  oldest  daughter, 
Margarette,  July  27,  1871,  to  John 
L.  Mitchell,  a  native  of  New  York. 
The  second  daughter,  Olive,  was  mar¬ 
ried  on  January  3,  1875,  to  Rufus 
Norman,  a  native  of  West  Virginia. 

John,  the  oldest  son,  was  married 
March  28,  1878,  to  Mary  E.  Speak, 
a  native  of  Missouri,  who  had  come 
across  the  plains  as  an  infant  with 
her  parents  in  1852.  The  third 
daughter,  Mary  Ellen,  was  married 
to  William  E.  Colby  on  November  5, 
1882.  Milton  was  married  April  14, 
1889,  to  Alice  Hibbs  at  McMinnville. 

Elizabeth  Richardson  died  on  Dec¬ 
ember  24,  1883,  having  completed 

her  three  score  years.  The  last  13 
years  of  her  life  she  was  an  invalid. 
Solomon  Richardson  died  May  5, 
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1888,  lacking  only  a  few  months  of 
completing  his  75th  year.  Both  rest 
in  the  Crescent  Grove  cemetery  in 
the  neighborhood  where  they  spent 
so  many  years  of  their  long,  useful 
lives.  Here  also  rest  many  of  their 
neighbors  who  had  lived  their  lives 
in  those  stern  pioneer  times  together. 
In  thinking  of  them  these  beautiful 
lines  come  to  my  mind:  “And  here 
they  rest,  their  earthly  life  is  done. 
But  in  the  mansion  of  the  blest, 
their  life  is  just  begun.” 

Of  the  five  children  who  survived 
this  pioneer  couple  only  one  is  now 
living  (1940),  the  youngest  daught¬ 
er,  Mary  Ellen. 

Olive  Norman  was  the  first  to 
answer  the  summons.  She  died  Dec¬ 
ember  18,  1896,  at  the  old  homestead 
which  had  been  her  home  for  some 
years.  Eight  months  later,  Septemb¬ 
er,  1897,  her  husband  Rufus  Norman 
passed  away,  the  victim  of  a  harvest¬ 
ing  accident.  Four  children  survived 
them — Rufus,  Ethel,  Eva  and  Hattie. 
Only  one  is  now  living,  Ethel  Norman 
now  a  resident  of  Oakland,  Califor¬ 
nia.  There  were  no  grandchildren 
in  this  branch  of  the  family. 

Margarette  Mitchell  died  April  11, 
1911,  at  Areata,  Calif.,  where  she 
had  made  her  home  for  many  years. 
Her  husband  has  since  joined  her 
in  the  great  beyond.  Of  her  children 
one  is  still  living,  Edith  Tomlinson 
of  Areata,  Calif.  John  Herbert,  the 
oldest  son  died  in  January,  1928. 
Frank  C.  Mitchell,  who  had  resided 
at  Biggs,  Calif.,  died  Sept.  11,  1939, 
while  on  a  visit  with  his  sister,  Mrs. 
Tomlinson.  Frank  is  survived  by 
his  widow  and  two  daughters,  Mrs. 
Vera  Harry  of  Biggs  and  Mrs.  Beryl 
Halstead  of  Oroville,  Calif. 

John  answered  the  final  summons 
December  9,  1911,  at  Portland.  His 
wife  passed  away  on  June  26,  1914, 
at  Portland.  Their  three  children, 
one  son  and  two  daughters  are  still 
living.  They  are  Clyde  S.  Richardson, 
731  S.  W.  Bancroft  Terrace,  Portland, 
Mrs.  Minnie  E.  Overlin,  and  Laura  E. 
Richardson,  both  of  Portland.  Clyde 
has  a  family  of  a  wife  and  two  sons, 
John  and  Clyde  Jr.,  both  of  Portland. 
Minnie  has  one  daughter,  Mary  Ov¬ 
erlin. 

Milton  passed  away  June  5,  1919, 
at  McMinnville,  where  he  had  lived 
for  many  years.  His  widow  followed 
him  in  death  eight  years  later,  dying 


at  the  home  of  her  son  Ward  in  Sal¬ 
em  on  July  6,  1927.  Both  lie  buried 
in  the  Masonic  cemetery  at  McMin¬ 
nville.  Shadrach  Richardson,  a  son 
of  George  and  a  cousin  of  <  the  Solo¬ 
mon  Richardson  children,  and  his 
wife  Charity  A.  Richardson,  made 
their  home  in  McMinnville  as  close 
neighbors  to  Milt  Richardson.  Shad¬ 
rach  died  in  the  spring  of  1912  and 
was  cremated.  Charity  died  in  the 
winter  of  1916  and  is  buried  in  the 
McMinnville  Masonic  cemetery. 

Milton  and  Alice  Richardson  were 
the  parents  of  two  sons,  Ward  K. 
Richardson  who  was  born  August  2, 
1890,  and  Earle  Richardson,  born 
November  25,  1895,  both  near  Mc¬ 
Minnville.  Ward  resides  on  a  ranch 
near  Falls  City.  His  family  consists 
of  a  wife,  Vera  Chenoweth  Richard¬ 
son  and  a  daughter  Katherine  Alice, 
born  August  29,  1926.  Earle  has 
lived  in  Dallas  since  March  1,  1924. 
He  married  Beth  Stewart  at  Mc¬ 
Minnville  on  September  14,  1921. 

They  have  one  daughter,  Vivian 
Eileen,  born  at  Dallas,  August  3, 
1928. 

John  and  Clyde  Richardson  Jr.  are 
the  only  great  grandsons  of  Solomon 
Richardson  who  are  living.  There 
were  no  grandsons  bearing  the  name 
of  Richardson  in  the  George  Richard¬ 
son  family. 

One  daughter  Mary  Ellen  Colby 
(myself)  is  the  only  child  of  Solomon 
and  Elizabeth  Richardson  still  liv¬ 
ing.  She  was  married  November  5, 

1882  in  Portland,  Oregon,  to  William 
E.  Colby,  a  native  of  Vermont.  The 
first  winter  after  their  marriage  they 
lived  in  Portland.  In  the  spring  of 

1883  they  went  to  Toledo,  Washing¬ 
ton,  a  small  town  on  the  Cowlitz 
river.  There  Mr.  Colby  established 
a  ferry  which  he  operated  for  six 
years.  Here  their  only  child,  a 
daughter  Hattie  was  born  July  13, 
1885.  In  the  spring  of  1889  Mr.  Col¬ 
by  sold  the  ferry  and  other  property 
and  moved  to  McMinnville,  Oregon, 
where  he  bought  a  tract  of  land 
south  of  town  in  the  Booth  Bend 
community  and  erected  a  home.  The 
family  lived  there  until  his  death 
June  22,  1892.  On  July  22,  1895, 
just  three  years  and  one  month  after 
Mr.  Colby’s  death  the  daughter  Hat¬ 
tie  passed  away.  They  are  buried 
in  the  Masonic  cemetery  near  Mc¬ 
Minnville. 
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Since  the  death  of  her  husband 
and  daughter  Mrs.  Colby  has  re¬ 
sided  in  McMinnville.  For  several 
years  she  ran  a  boarding  house  and 
then  took  up  the  occupation  of  nurs¬ 


ing  which  she  followed  until  she  re¬ 
tired  because  of  her  age.  She  is  still 
living  in  McMinnville  and  is  now 
(1940)  in  her  82nd  year. 


THE  OLD  SCHOOLHOUSE  AT  TIGARD 


The  old  schoolhouse  in  the  background  was  constructed  in  1869 
to  replace  the  original  log  school  in  which  members  of  the  Solomon 
and  Geoige  Richardson  families  received  their  early  education.  The 
photo  shows  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Colby,  who  was  a  pupil  in  both  schools, 
Mrs.  Edith  Tomlinson,  Areata,  Calif.,  and  Frank  Mitchell,  Biggs, 
Calif.  Edith  and  Frank  are  daughter  and  son  of  Margarette  Rich¬ 
ardson  Mitchell.  The  picture  was  taken  about  1933.  Frank  died  in 
September,  1939. 
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THE  GEORGE  RICHARDSON  FAMILY 


Left  to  right — George  Richardson,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Jacob  Essig, 
Shade  Richardson  and  William  Richardson. 

The  group  includes  all  of  the  children  who  lived  to  maturity 
except  Catherine,  the  half-sister,  who  was  not  present.  It  was  taken 
about  1903  and  was  probably  the  last  time  they  were  ever  together. 
George  was  the  last  of  the  group  to  go,  passing  at  Four  Lakes, 
Washington,  in  September,  1931. 
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BY  MARY  E.  COLBY 


George  Richardson,  an  older  broth¬ 
er  of  Solomon,  was  a  native  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  and  was  born  about  1811  near 
Burksville,  Cumberland  county.  He 
was  married  to  Martha  Williamson 
about  the  year  1839. 

In  the  spring  of  1847  he  set  out 
in  company  with  his  brother  Solomon 
on  that  long  and  dangerous  journey 
across  the  plains  to  Oregon.  At  that 
time  he  had  a  wife  and  a  family  of 
three  small  children,  Mary  Elizabeth, 
Shadrach  and  William.  A  son  Solo¬ 
mon  had  died  in  Iowa. 

Solomon  and  Elisha  Williamson, 
brothers  of  Mrs.  Richardson,  also  ac¬ 
companied  them  on  the  journey.  The 
trip  across  the  plains  was  about  the 
same  as  the  experiences  of  Solomon 
Richardson.  They  spent  the  first 
winter  at  Lynn  City,  across  the  river 
from  Oregon  City.  Later  George  took 
up  a  donation  land  claim  in  Washing¬ 
ton  county.  This  was  adjacent  to 
the  present  town  of  Tigard.  The  first 
school  house  was  built  on  land  don¬ 
ated  by  him,  and  the  present  Tigard 
Union  High  school  is  located  on  this 
tract.  His  children  received  their 
early  education  in  the  first  school 
house. 

Mrs.  Richardson  died  in  1854,  leav¬ 
ing  five  motherless  children.  Two 
girls  had  died  in  infancy  and  one 
boy  had  died  before  leaving  Iowa. 
The  surviving  children  were  Mary 
Elizabeth  or  Lizzie,  Shadrach,  Wil¬ 
liam,  George  Washington  and  Benja¬ 
min  Franklin,  the  two  latter  being 
twins.  A  short  time  after  her  moth¬ 
er’s  death  Lizzie  was  married  to  J. 
T.  Jacob,  who  had  come  across  the 
plains  in  the  same  wagon  train,  act¬ 
ing  as  stock  driver  for  Solomon  Rich¬ 
ardson.  At  the  time  of  his  moth¬ 
er’s  death  Shadrach  went  to  Oak¬ 
land  in  the  Umpqua  valley  near  Rose- 
burg,  where  he  made  his  home  with 
his  uncle,  Sol  Williamson.  Elisha 
Williamson  had  also  settled  in  that 


locality.  The  twins,  George  and  Ben, 
were  only  three  years  old  at  the  time 
of  their  mother’s  death.  They  were 
born  June  25,  1850. 

In  the  winter  of  1854  George  Rich¬ 
ardson  remarried.  The  wife  was 
Sarah  A.  Lambert,  a  widow  whose 
husband  had  been  killed  by  the  Ind¬ 
ians  the  previous  year  while  cros¬ 
sing  the  plains.  She  had  two  daugh¬ 
ters,  Sydney  and  Ellenora,  aged  about 
twelve  and  seven  respectively,  at  the 
time  of  the  wedding.  Shadrach  re¬ 
turned  home  after  his  father’s  mar¬ 
riage.  On  July  2,  1856,  Catherine, 
the  only  child  of  the  second  marriage, 
was  born. 

In  August,  1858,  Sydney  Lambert 
was  married  to  J.  N.  Skidmore.  In 
1862  George  Richardson  sold  his 
farm  and  moved  his  family  to  Port¬ 
land  and  went  to  Eastern  Oregon. 
The  second  step-daughter,  Ellenora, 
was  married  to  F.  C.  Congdon  in  the 
summer  of  1863.  In  the  winter  of 
1864  Benjamin  died  of  diphtheria  and 
was  buried  beside  his  mother  on  the 
old  home  place.  Some  years  later 
the  ashes  of  Martha  Richardson  and 
her  three  children  were  removed  to 
Crescent  Grove  cemetery  near  Tig¬ 
ard. 

In  1865  George  Richardson  moved 
his  family  to  a  claim  which  he  had 
located  in  the  Grande  Ronde  valley 
in  Eastern  Oregon.  Shade  went  with 
them  but  remained  only  one  sum¬ 
mer.  He  then  returned  to  the  old 
neighborhood  and  for  several  years 
made  his  home  with  Adam  Shaver. 
Several  years  later  he  drifted  over 
on  the  Willamette  near  Butteville. 
It  was  there  that  he  made  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  Charity  Olds,  a  school 
teacher  from  Yamhill  county.  They 
were  married  in  1880. 

After  some  years  spent  in  the 
Grande  Ronde  valley,  George  Rich¬ 
ardson,  who  had  always  moved  to¬ 
ward  the  frontier,  went  with  his  two 
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sons,  William  and  George,  and  his 
son-in-law,  John  Hawk,  Catherine’s 
husband,  to  the  Wallowa  country, 
which  was  just  opening  up.  In  the 
summer  of  1877  there  was  a  serious 
uprising  of  the  Nez  Perce  Indians, 
who  resented  the  action  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  in  removing  them  from 
their  Wallowa  hunting  grounds  to 
a  reservation  in  Idaho.  The  Rich¬ 
ardson  family  fled  back  to  the 
Grande  Ronde  valley  for  safety. 
George  had  suffered  from  heart 
trouble  and  the  excitement  incident 
to  this  move  proved  too  much  for 
him.  He  died  and  was  buried  in  the 
cemetery  at  Summerville  in  the  low¬ 
er  end  of  the  Grande  Ronde  valley. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  his  three 
sons,  Shade,  William  and  George,  two 
daughters,  Lizzie  Jaccb  and  Cather¬ 
ine  Hawk,  and  the  two  step-daught¬ 
ers,  Sydney  Skidmore  and  Ellenora 
Congden,  were  still  living.  Lizzie 
Jacob  Essig,  the  oldest  member  of 
the  family,  died  in  1904  and  William 
passed  away  in  1905.  Shade,  who 
had  lived  only  a  brief  time  in  east¬ 
ern  Oregon,  had  spent  the  time  after 
his  marriage  in  the  vicinity  of  Mc¬ 
Minnville.  He  was  associated  with 
his  cousin,  Milt  Richardson,  in  a 
shingle  mill  in  the  mountains  west 
of  McMinnville  for  a  time  and  later 
lived  on  a  farm  in  the  Booth  Bend 
neighborhood  south  of  McMinnville. 
Around  1900  he  settled  on  an  acreage 


just  west  of  McMinnville.  He  died 
there  April  7,  1913,  and  was  followed 
in  January,  1916,  by  his  wife.  They 
had  had  no  children. 

George  had  always  lived  in  east¬ 
ern  Oregon  and  Washington.  He 
married  twice  but  there  were  no 
children  from  either  marriage.  He 
was  still  living  at  the  time  the  first 
family  booklet  was  published  in  1929 
with  a  niece,  Susan  Schmaus,  at 
Four  Lakes,  near  Spokane,  Wash., 
but  passed  away  September  29,  1931, 
having  reached  an  age  of  slightly 
more  than  80  years.  Catherine  Hawk, 
whose  last  home  was  at  Falls  City, 
passed  away  in  1926. 

Sydney  Skidmore,  the  step-daught¬ 
er,  died  in  1931  at  South  Bend,  Wash. 
The  town  of  that  name  is  located  on 
the  Skidmore  place.  Ellenora  Cong- 
don  Tout  passed  away  at  Portland 
on  July  20,  1928. 

There  is  not  a  grandson  to  carry 
the  name.  Of  the  three  sons,  Wil¬ 
liam  never  married  and  Shade  and 
George  had  no  children.  The  two 
daughters  had  large  families.  Lizzie 
Jacob  was  the  mother  of  12  children 
and  Catherine  Hawk  was  the  mother 
of  15.  I  believe  that  seven  in  each 
family  lived  to  maturity.  Susan 
Schmaus,  Four  Lakes,  Wn.,  Annie 
Masterson,  Hillsboro,  Oregon,  and 
Themes  Jacobs  alone  survive  of  the 
Jacobs  children. 
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in  Utah 

MRS.  SARAH  E.  R.  BURGIN 


I  kittle  is  known  of  the  very  early 
history  of  this  branch  of  the  Rich¬ 
ardson  family,  but  the  story  has  come 
down  through  the  generations  of 
their  connection  with  the  history  of 
this  country  before  the  Revolution¬ 
ary  War  and  that  originally  they 
came  from  England. 

In  the  year  1781  in  the  beautiful 
Cumberland  county  of  the  State  of 
Kentucky,  near  the  border  of  civil¬ 
ization,  there  resided  a  Richardson 
family,  Father  Shadrach,  Mother 
Comfort  and  seven  children,  Shad¬ 
rach,  Messach,  Obednigo,  George, 
Morgan,  Delilah  and  Peggy. 

In  a  typical  southern  home  this 
family  played  its  part  in  the  com¬ 
munity  life  of  the  early  pioneer  set¬ 
tlers,  working  hard,  enduring  hard¬ 
ships  and  privations,  having  their 
joys  and  their  sorrows,  all  of  which 
molded  them  into  men  and  women 
of  sturdy  character. 

In  the  year  1809  their  oldest  son, 
Shadrach,  was  married  to  a  beautiful 
young  girl  by  the  name  of  Elizabeth 
Garrett,  more  commonly  known  as 
Betsy  Garrett.  To  Shadrach  and 
Betsy  were  born  twelve  children, 
seven  boys  and  five  girls:  Solomon, 
Montillion,  Shadrach,  Thomas,  Loren¬ 
zo,  George,  John,  Zannastacia,  De¬ 
lilah,  Comfort,  Polly  and  Betsy.  In 
the  year  1833  they  decided  to  try 
their  fortunes  in  a  new  country  and 
moved  with  their  family  of  twelve 
children  to  Illinois. 

They  settled  in  a  little  place  known 
as  Beardstown  in  Morgan  county. 
It  is  always  interesting  to  be  one  of 
a  large  family  as  all  we  Richardsons 
can  affirm  and  this  was  especially 
so  on  the  frontier  when  pioneering 
a  new’  country,  where  everyone  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  share  in  the  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  the  home  and  work  incident 
to  establishing  themselves  in  a  new 


country.  They  learn  so  many  use¬ 
ful  lessons  in  unselfishness,  self  de¬ 
nial,  generosity,  industry  and  respect¬ 
ing  the  rights  of  others  and  thereby 
develop  traits  of  character  that  can 
be  brought  out  in  no  other  way. 

In  this  new  country  the  children 
of  Shadrach  and  Betsy  grew  up  and 
developed  strong  healthy  bodies  and 
sturdy  characters.  In  this  same 
county  lived  a  gallant  little  widow 
by  the  name  of  Sarah  Scott  Stewart. 
She  had  a  large  family  of  boys  and 
girls.  The  two  families  were  very 
friendly  and  the  children  grew  up 
to  maturity  together.  They  worked 
and  played  and  took  an  important 
part  in  the  civic  and  social  life  of 
the  community.  Benjamin  Franklin 
Stewart  courted  and  married  Polly 
Richardson  in  1837.  That  same  year 
the  two  families,  Richardson  and 
Stewart,  moved  to  Iowa.  The  Stew¬ 
art  family  settled  in  Fox  River,  Van 
Buren  county,  and  the  Richardsons 
in  Keg  Creek,  Mills  county.  They 
did  not  lose  track  of  one  another, 
however,  and  in  1839  Shadrach  Rich¬ 
ardson  married  Lavina  Stewart. 

They  made  their  home  on  Keg 
creek  where  seven  children  were 
born  to  them,  five  of  whom  died  in 
infancy.  In  the  year  1849  like  a 
tidal  wave  the  gold  rush  to  California 
spread  over  the  country  causing 
people  to  leave  everything  and  go 
westward.  By  the  year  1851  this 
gold  fever  had  struck  the  little  settle¬ 
ment  of  Keg  Creek,  Iowa.  Shadrach 
and  Lavina  Richardson  felt  the  urge 
to  try  their  fortune  in  this  new  land 
and  so  they  made  the  necessary  ar¬ 
rangements  to  start  this  long  and 
dangerous  journey. 

Taking  what  belongings  they  could 
carry  in  a  prairie  schooner  and  their 
two  little  boys,  Shadrach  Montgom¬ 
ery  and  William  Wilshire,  they  join- 
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ed  the  Truman  Tryon  company  and 
started  the  long-  and  hard  journey 
across  the  great  unknown  country 
to  the  dream  land  of  the  west. 

After  suffering  many  hardships 
they  arrived  in  Payson,  Utah,  in  the 
fall  of  1852,  weary  and  foot-sore, 
but  hoping  to  go  on  to  California. 
They  rested  while  visiting  their 
brother  and  sister,  Benjamin  Frank¬ 
lin  and  Polly  Richardson  Stewart. 
Eut  the  trials  and  hardships  incident 
to  their  journey  across  the  plains 
proved  too  much  for  Lavina  and 
she  passed  away  in  December,  1852, 
leaving  her  two  little  boys  and  their 
father  to  the  mercy  and  kindness  of 
relatives  and  the  good  people  of 
Payson.  Lavina  was  one  of  the  first 
to  be  buried  in  the  Payson  cemetery. 

After  the  death  of  his  wife  Shad- 
rach  had  no  more  desire  to  go  on  to 
California  so  decided  to  make  his 
home  in  Utah.  In  1857  he  was 
baptized  and  confirmed  a  member  of 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter 
Day  Saints. 


In  the  year  1860  he  married  a 
widow  by  the  name  of  Sarah  Haskel 
Aimes.  Four  children  were  born  to 
them,  three  boys  and  one  girl, 
Thomas,  David,  Lavina  and  Richard. 
In  1868  he  was  again  left  alone  with 
a  little  family  to  take  care  of.  He 
was  both  father  and  mother  to  them, 
always  patient  and  kind  and  under¬ 
standing. 

In  1869  he  homesteaded  a  piece  of 
ground  in  Benjamin  on  which  he 
built  a  log  cabin  near  a  bubbling 
soring  of  very  warm  water.  When 
the  home  was  completed  he  moved 
his  little  family  in.  This  was  a  home 
for  them  until  they  were  all  old 
enough  to  go  out  and  establish  homes 
for  themselves.  Grandfather  had  the 
ability  to  make  and  hold  friends 
among  the  young  people  and  old  and 
his  home  was  the  gathering  place 
for  all  the  young  people  of  the  com¬ 
munity. 

He  died  at  the  home  of  his  oldest 
son  Shadrach  Montgomery  Richard¬ 
son,  June  18,  1890,  at  the  age  of 
74  years. 


SHADRACH  RICHARDSON 
Pioneer  of  Utah 


Shadrach  Richardson,  named 
for  his  father  and  grandfather 
who  had  moved  from  Virginia  to 
Kentucky  near  the  close  of  the 
Revolutionary  War,  set  out  for 
the  gold  fields  of  California  in 
1852,  but  remained  in  Utah  near 
his  sister,  Polly  Richardson  Stew¬ 
art,  when  sickness  and  the  death 
□f  his  wife  interrupted  his  journey. 
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Polly  Richardson  Stewart,  daught¬ 
er  of  Shadrach  and  Elizabeth  Garret 
Richardson,  was  born  in  Cumberland 
county,  Kentucky,  April  27,  1818,  one 
of  a  family  of  twelve  children,  seven 
boys  and  five  girls.  As  she  grew  in 
years  she  shared  in  the  responsibil¬ 
ities  and  work  of  the  home  and 
learned  to  be  generous  and  kindly 
and  industrious. 

Polly  was  a  pupil  in  all  the  char¬ 
acteristics  which  build  for  noble 
womanhood.  She  was  inured  in  her 
childhood  to  the  hardships  and  pri¬ 
vations  of  their  kind  of  life.  Battling 
with  circumstances  of  this  kind  often 
develops  traits  of  character,  powers 
and  possibilities  that  can  be  brought 
out  in  no  other  way. 

When  Polly  was  fifteen  years  old 
her  family  moved  to  Illinois.  There 
she  met  a  son  of  Sarah  Scott  Stew¬ 
art  by  the  name  of  Benjamin  Frank¬ 
lin  Stewart.  They  became  interested 
in  each  other.  This  interest  ripened 
into  love  and  in  1837  they  were  mar¬ 
ried,  both  being  nineteen  years  of 
age.  They  were  married  in  Beards- 
town  and  a  month  later,  with  the  rest 
of  their  families  they  moved  to  Iowa 
and  made  their  home  on  Fox  river, 
Van  Buren  county.  Here  six  child¬ 
ren  were  born  to  them,  three  of 
whom  died  in  infancy.  Franklin  and 
Polly  were  both  God  loving  people 
and  both  were  blessed  with  faith 
and  a  gift  of  understanding  of  spir¬ 
itual  things.  Here  the  Elders  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter 
Day  Saints  commonly  called  the 
Mormons,  found  them  and  taught 
them  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 
They  believed  and  accepted  the 
teachings  of  the  elders  and  were 
baptized  and  confirmed  members  of 
the  Mormon  church  in  1842. 

They  did  not  gather  with  the  main 
body  of  the  church  in  Nauvoo,  Ill., 
but  joined  them  in  their  exodus  at 
Winter  quarters  in  Nebraska  after 
the  people  were  driven  from  their 
homes  in  Nauvoo  by  a  savage  mob. 

Benjamin  Franklin  Stewart  was 
one  of  the  143  men  selected  to  go 
west  with  Brigham  Young  to  find 
a  place  of  refuge  for  the  exiled  saints. 


Polly  and  her  three  children  follow¬ 
ed  with  the  first  company  leaving 
winter  quarters.  She  drove  one  team 
of  oxen  and  cared  for  her  children. 
A  hired  man  drove  her  other  oxen 
and  wagon  and  cared  for  the  teams. 

Polly  joined  her  husband  at  the 
Platte  river  where  he  and  seven 
other  men  had  been  left  to  keep  a 
ferry  to  help  the  oncoming  saints 
over  the  river.  They  traveled  the 
remainder  of  the  journey  to  Utah 
together. 

They  made  their  home  in  Mill 
Creek,  near  Salt  Lake  City,  until 
1851  when  they  moved  south  to 
Utah  county  and  assisted  in  the 
founding  of  the  City  of  Payson. 
Polly  was  the  mother  of  eleven  child¬ 
ren,  eight  daughters  and  three  sons. 
Six  of  her  children  grew  to  maturity, 
married,  built  homes  and  raised 
large  families.  They  are  as  follows: 

Almeda,  born  February  8,  1841, 

married  Samuel  McClellan;  Benja¬ 
min  Franklin  Jr.,  born  February  27, 
1845,  married  Katherine  Plowman; 
Sarah,  born  November  11,  1850,  mar¬ 
ried  John  Koontz;  Lavina,  born  April 
21,  1852,  married  Orange  Warner; 
Luther  Kimball,  born  July  25,  1854, 
married  Katherine  Haskell;  Eunice 
Polly,  born  April  29,  1860,  married 
Dennison  E.  Harris.  She  is  the  only 
living  member  of  the  family  and 
;now  (March  1,  1940)  resides  at 

260  East  5th  N.,  Provo,  Utah. 

Polly  Richardson  Stewart  passed 
through  all  the  hardships,  trials  and 
privations  incident  to  pioneer  life  as 
well  as  the  terror  of  the  Indians. 
With  the  other  settlers  in  Utah 
county  she  suffered  the  terrors  and 
hardships  of  the  Walker  and  Black 
Hawk  Indian  Wars.  She  always  pre¬ 
formed  her  part  uncomplainingly  by 
taking  care  of  her  home  and  family, 
carding,  spinning,  dyeing  and  weav¬ 
ing  the  linsey  for  blankets,  flannels 
for  dresses  and  jeans  for  the  men's 
and  boys’  suits  during  the  day  and 
fashioning  and  patiently  stitching 
them  into  clothing  by  the  light  of 
tallow  candles  at  night. 

Industry,  frugality  and  economy 
seemed  to  the  be  the  slogan  in  every 
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PIONEERS  OF  UTAH 


BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  STEWART  and  POLLY 
RICHARDSON  STEWART 


This  photograph  and  one  of  Shadrach  Richardson 
are  the  only  existing  photographs  of  members  of 
the  family  of  Shadrach  Richardson  of  Kentucky. 
Mr.  Stewart  accompanied  Brigham  Young  on  his 
first  trip  to  select  the  Utah  site  for  his  people  and 
Polly  went  there  with  the  first  migration. 


Pioneers  of  Oregon  and  Utah 
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pioneer  home. 

During  the  Indian  trouble  Polly 
was  as  brave  and  unterrified  in  meet¬ 
ing  real  danger  as  she  was  uncom¬ 
plaining  and  heroic  in  facing  hard¬ 
ships,  trials  and  privations  of  a  pio¬ 
neer  country.  One  could  not  help 
feeling  the  strength  of  her  courage 
and  bravery. 

The  success  and  pleasures  of  Pol¬ 
ly’s  and  Franklin’s  whole  life  was  in¬ 
termingled  with  sorrow,  trials,  hard¬ 
ships  and  disappointments,  but  they 
accepted  them  all  uncomplainingly. 

Her  husband  was  killed  June  22, 


1885,  by  lightning.  During  the  later 
years  of  her  life  she  made  her  home 
with  her  daughter  Sarah  Koontz. 
She  passed  away  in  April,  1893,  and 
was  buried  beside  her  husband  in 
the  Benjamin  cemetery. 

Polly  had  a  retiring,  timid  person¬ 
ality  and  shunned  everything  of  a 
public  nature,  but  was  always  ag¬ 
gressive  in  searching  for  opportun¬ 
ities  to  help  others.  She  loved  her 
children  and  her  home  and  was  help¬ 
ful,  generous  and  sympathetic  to 
those  who  were  less  fortunate  than 
she. 


MRS.  EUNICE  POLLY  HARRIS 
of  Provo,  Utah 


Mrs.  Harris  is  the  only  surviv¬ 
ing  child  of  Benjamin  Franklin 
and  Polly  Richardson  Stewart. 
Mrs.  Harris,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Colby 
of  McMinnville,  Oregon  and  David 
Richardson  of  Alberta,  Canada, 
are  the  only  remaining  first  gen¬ 
eration  descendants  of  the  four 
children  of  Shadrach  Richardson 
cf  Kentucky  who  migrated  to 
Utah  and  Oregon. 
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THE  SHADRACH  RICHARDSON  FAMILY 


THOMAS  and  EUNICE  LETTIE  SHADRACH  MONTGOMERY  and 
H.  RICHARDSON  KETURAH  H.  RICHARDSON 

THE  ISAAC  HANSEN  FAMILY 


Front  row:  Lester,  Thorvald,  Mary;  second  row,  Isaac  Jr., 
Isaac  Sr.,  Sarah,  Lavina  and  Edmond;  back,  James.  The  picture 
was  taken  about  1890, 
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Shadrach  Montgomery  Richardson 


Shadrach  Montgomery  Richardson 
was  born  March  11,  1848,  in  Keg 

Creek,  Iowa.  He  was  the  son  of  Shad¬ 
rach  and  Lavina  Stewart  Richardson. 
He  came  to  Utah  with  his  parents 
and  one  brother  William  Wilshire 
Richardson,  arriving  in  Payson,  Utah, 
in  September,  1852.  His  mother  died 
in  December  of  the  same  year  and 
her  grave  was  about  the  first  in 
Payson  City  cemetery.  About  the 
only  recollection  he  had  of  his  moth¬ 
er  was  when  they  were  camped  in 
Echo  canyon  on  the  Pioneer  trail 
she  walked  with  him  up  to  a  place 
called  Echo  cave.  He  was  then  only 
four  years  old. 

He  grew  to  early  manhood  in  Pay- 
son,  played  with  his  companions, 
herded  cattle  in  the  canyons  and  had 
many  interesting  experiences.  He 
had  to  go  barefooted  most  of  the 
time,  as  did  the  other  children.  He 
tells  the  story  of  going  coasting  bare¬ 
footed,  using  a  board  and  coasting 
until  it  would  get  cold  and  then  run¬ 
ning  home  to  warm  the  board  and 
his  feet  again.  When  he  was  in  his 
teens  he  spent  a  great  deal  of  time 
herding  stock  in  the  Tintic  Valley 
with  Ammon  Nebeker.  He  helped 
haul  the  rock  from  Cottonwood  Can¬ 
yon  for  the  building  of  the  Salt  Lake 
Temple. 

He  was  one  of  the  home  guards  in 
the  Black  Hawk  Indian  War  in  1866. 
At  the  age  of  21  he  moved  with  his 
father  and  brothers  to  Benjamin.  On 
May  30,  1875,  he  was  married  to 
Keturah  Hand  at  Benjamin,  his  uncle 
Franklin  Stewart  performing  the 
ceremony.  Two  weeks  later  they 
went  to  the  Endowment  House  in 
Salt  Lake  City  and  had  their  endow¬ 
ments  and  were  sealed  for  time  and 
eternity.  They  lived  with  his  father 
until  their  little  home  was  complet¬ 
ed.  Their  home  was  used  for  a 
school  house  and  church  for  a  numb¬ 
er  of  years.  He  helped  to  build  the 
first  school  house  and  a  number  of 
other  buildings  in  Benjamin  at  that 
time.  These  buildings  were  all  made 
of  adobe. 

He  was  school  trustee  for  twelve 


years,  spending  much  time  in  im¬ 
proving  educational  conditions  dur¬ 
ing  that  time.  Later  he  learned  sur¬ 
veying  from  his  Uncle  Andrew  Jack- 
son  Stewart.  Having  had  no  chance 
to  attend  school  very  much  when 
he  was  young,  he  made  use  of  every 
opportunity  of  learning  through 
books  and  his  association  with  other 
people.  He  was  appointed  Deputy 
U.  S.  Surveyor  in  1883  which  posi¬ 
tion  he  held  for  five  years.  He  sur¬ 
veyed  and  made  maps  of  Garfield  and 
Millard  counties.  He  also  surveyed 
mcst  of  the  land  in  Benjamin,  Lake 
Shore,  Palmyra,  Spanish  Fork  and 
Payson  in  Utah.  Due  to  ill  health  he 
was  not  able  to  continue  surveying 
until  his  sons  were  old  enough  to 
learn  the  profession  and  take  over 
his  work,  a  thing  which  he  regretted 
very  much. 

He  was  never  too  busy  to  stop  his 
work  and  help  anyone  who  needed 
his  help  in  any  way.  He  surveyed 
and  made  a  plat  of  Benjamin  cem¬ 
etery  and  and  acted  as  sexton  as 
long  as  he  was  able.  He  was  Justice 
of  the  Peace  for  twelve  years  and 
Constable  for  a  number  of  years. 
During  all  his  public  work  he  receiv¬ 
ed  little  or  no  recompense  for  his  lab¬ 
ors  but  that  did  not  stop  him  from 
spending  all  the  time  he  could  for 
community  welfare.  He  was  one 
who  believed  and  lived  the  command¬ 
ment,  “Love  Thy  Neighbor  as  Thy¬ 
self.”  He  always  enjoyed  a  good 
joke  and  always  had  a  good  story 
to  tell  to  fit  every  occasion.  He  was 
always  congenial  and  made  friends 
wherever  he  was. 

When  the  Benjamin  ward  was  org¬ 
anized  he  was  chosen  second  coun¬ 
selor  to  Bishop  A.  J.  B.  Stewart, 
later  first  counselor  when  Orange 
Warner  moved  away,  holding  that 
office  until  1900.  During  that  time 
a  church  was  built  and  he  with  others 
spent  much  of  their  time  and  means 
in  completing  the  building,  almost 
depriving  their  families  of  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  life  to  do  so.  It  was  never 
too  cold  in  the  winter  or  too  hot  in 
the  summer  for  him  and  Bishop 
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Stewart  and  Orange  Warner  to  go 
to  Provo,  a  distance  of  20  miles,  to 
attend  their  Priesthood  meetings, 
often  walking  when  no  other  way  was 
available. 

When  Nebo  Stake  was  organized 
he  was  chosen  as  a  High  Counselman 
which  position  he  held  as  long  as 
his  health  permitted.  He  also  acted 
as  home  missionary  during  this  time. 

He  was  very  energetic  and  stud¬ 
ious,  always  reading  when  not  work¬ 
ing.  He  did  not  care  to  go  out  even¬ 
ings,  prefering  to  take  his  recreation 
with  his  books.  He  was  a  subscriber 
to  all  the  church  magazines.  He 
was  loved  and  respected  by  all  who 
knew  him  for  his  honesty  and  integ¬ 
rity.  In  January,  1917,  he  was 
stricken  with  paralysis  which  left 
him  unable  to  work.  They  sold 
their  farm  and  moved  to  Payson. 

Shadrach  passed  away  on  March 


5,  1928,  and  was  buried  in  the  Ben¬ 
jamin  cemetery  on  March  8,  1928. 
His  wife.  Keturah  Hand  Richardson, 
died  October  26,  1926,  and  was  buried 
in  the  Benjamin  cemetery. 

This  worthy  couple  left  seven  liv¬ 
ing  children,  five  having  died  in 
childhood.  Their  names  and  addres¬ 
ses  are  as  follows: 

Adaline  R.  Hone,  husband  William 
Hone,  Pleasant  Grove,  Utah;  Delilah 
R.  Fugal,  husband  C.  A.  Fugal,  Pleas¬ 
ant  Grove,  Utah;  Nellie  Schaerrer, 
husband  John  H.  Schaerrer,  Payson, 
Utah;  Ivy  R.  Francom,  husband  J. 
A.  Francom,  Payson,  Utah;  Joseph 
W.  Richardson,  wife  Ruby  Sabin, 
Payson,  Utah;  Teressa  R.  Loveless, 
husband  M.  H.  Loveless,  Payson, 
Utah;  Orion  F.  Richardson,  wife 
Beatrice  Corbell,  Payson,  Utah.  On 
February  1,  1940,  their  descendants 
numbered  39  grandchildren  and  33 
great  grandchildren. 


DAVID  RICHARDSON 
of  Alberta,  Canada 


David  Richardson  alone  survives 
of  the  children  of  Shadrach  Rich¬ 
ardson  who  migrated  from  Iowa 
to  Utah  in  1852. 
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William  Wilshire  Richardson  was 
born  November  2,  1850  at  Keg  Creek, 
Iowa.  He  came  to  Utah  with  his 
father  and  mother,  Shadrach  and  La- 
vina  Richardson  when  only  a  child 
two  years  old.  He  did  not  remember 
his  mother  as  she  died  shortly  after 
they  arrived  in  Payson,  Utah,  in 
1852.  His  boyhood  days  were  spent 
in  Payson  in  about  the  normal  way 
of  most  pioneer  children.  He  attend¬ 
ed  school  enough  to  learn  to  read 
and  write.  He  never  had  a  pair  of 
shoes  until  he  was  twelve  years  old. 

His  father  went  to  the  canyon  and 
cut  a  load  of  wood  and  hauled  it  to 
Provo  where  he  traded  it  for  one 
pair  of  shoes.  That  is  how  hard  the 
times  were.  Father  said  many  was 
the  time  he  went  sliding  down  hill 
barefooted  in  midwinter  or  at  best 
with  his  feet  wrapped  in  burlap  or 
skins  of  animals. 

While  he  was  not  old  enough  to 
take  any  active  part  in  any  of  their 
Indian  wars,  he  stood  guard  many 
a  night  with  the  boys  and  men. 

He  herded  the  settlers  sheep  and 
cattle  down  in  what  is  known  as  the 
slough  bottoms  from  the  time  he 
was  nine  years  old  until  they  moved 
to  Benjamin.  With  his  father  he 
took  an  active  part  in  the  amuse¬ 
ments  of  the  little  community. 

William  Wilshire  wore  a  mustache 
and  was  quite  proud  of  its  size.  One 
day  while  burning  greasewood  he 
burned  his  mustache  off.  There  was 
a  dance  that  night,  but  nothing 
daunted  he  made  a  mustache  of  black 
goats  hair  and  went  to  the  dance 
quite  proud  of  himself.  During  the 
evening  he  had  a  great  time  trying 
to  kiss  the  girls.  One  prime  little 
miss  by  the  name  of  Sarah  Jane 
Hone,  a  newcomer  in  the  community, 
wanted  to  know  “who  that  big  stiff 
was  who  thought  himself  so  smart.” 
They  were  introduced  and  he  took 
her  home  and  later  married  her. 

In  the  year  1873  he  was  called  to 
go  to  St.  George,  Utah,  to  work  in 
the  Temple.  He  courted  his  sweet¬ 
heart  by  letter  until  he  was  released 
to  come  home.  After  he  returned 
home  he  obtained  a  section  of  land 


in  the  south  part  of  town  and  settled 
down  to  farming  and  started  to  build 
a  home  for  the  girl  of  his  choice. 
On  October  16,  1879,  he  was  married 
to  Sarah  Jane  Hone  by  The  Reverend 
George  W.  Leonard  at  Springville, 
Utah.  They  drove  back  to  her  fath¬ 
er’s  home  where  they  enjoyed  a  fam¬ 
ily  dinner. 

Father  and  mother  worked  very 
hard  to  make  a  home.  Father  made 
most  of  the  adobies  and  did  all  the 
carpenter  work.  He  also  made  a 
rocking  chair,  two  chests,  a  large 
flour  box  and  a  cupboard.  They  took 
an  active  part  in  the  civic  and  relig¬ 
ious  life  of  the  community.  Father 
joined  the  Latter  Day  Saints  church 
when  eight  years  of  age.  Mother 
was  baptized  August  31,  1884.  In 
March  of  1885  they  made  the  trip 
with  an  ox  team  to  Logan  to  receive 
their  endowments  and  blessings  in 
the  Temple  of  the  Lord. 

Father  was  in  charge  of  the  first 
Sunday  school  in  Benjamin  while  it 
was  a  branch  of  Payson  Ward.  Moth¬ 
er  was  the  second  president  of  the 
Relief  Society  after  the  ward  was 
organized.  In  the  year  1892  they 
sold  their  home  and  farm  and  moved 
to  Fort  Bridger  where  father  had 
taken  up  a  homestead.  But  due  to 
very  severe  sickness  which  broke  his 
health  for  several  years  they  lost 
their  land  and  all  their  worldly  goods. 

They  returned  to  Benjamin  and 
rented  a  farm  from  Andrew  Jackson 
Stewart.  For  many  years  father 
drove  a  wagon  into  southern  Utah 
and  up  into  Wyoming  and  Idaho, 
and  peddled  fish  and  honey,  trading 
for  any  kind  of  merchandise  his 
family  could  use.  He  freighted  for 
David  Hone  &  Son  to  the  mines  in 
Mercur  and  Tintic  for  ten  years.  He 
loved  the  great  out  of  doors  and 
camping  out  in  the  open  and  made 
friends  of  the  wild  animals. 

In  1907  they  purchased  the  old 
store  building  on  Main  street  from 
David  Hone  and  remodeled  it  for  a 
dwelling  place  and  here  spent  the  re¬ 
maining  years  of  their  lives. 

They  had  a  family  of  twelve  child¬ 
ren.  Three  died  in  infancy.  They 
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lived  to  see  the  rest,  four  girls  and 
five  boys,  all  married  and  establish¬ 
ed  in  homes  of  their  own. 

Father  and  mother  lived  a  happy 
and  useful  life  in  spite  of  the  many 
hardships  and  reverses  they  had  to 
endure.  While  they  accumulated 
very  little  in  worldly  goods  to  leave 
their  children  they  left  them  a  heri¬ 
tage  much  greater,  a  desire  for  an 
honest,  clean  life  and  abiding  faith 
in  God  and  in  the  Church  they  loved. 

Three  of  their  children  filled  mis¬ 
sions  for  their  church.  William  W. 
went  to  the  central  states,  Sarah  E. 
to  the  northwestern  states  and  Ezra 
to  Australia. 

Mother  passed  away  April  10,  1928, 
and  father  June  4,  1929.  They  were 
both  buried  in  the  Benjamin  ceme¬ 
tery. 

The  following  children  survived 
them:  William  W.  Richardson  and 


wife,  Mary  Dobson  Richardson,  2398 
Lake  street,  Salt  Lake  City;  Sarah 
E.  R.  Burgin  and  husband  Henry 
Burgin  (d.  Nov.  27,  1939),  Benjamin, 
Utah;  Rozma  R.  Huber,  whose  hus¬ 
band  Ernest  R.  Huber  died  in  August, 
1937,  address  522  North  Sixth  West, 
Salt  Lake  City;  Lavina  R.  Hicks, 
husband  Frank  Hicks,  address  Mid¬ 
vale,  Utah;  Adah  Richardson  Woot- 
on  (died  in  February,  1938),  husband 
William  C.  Wooton,  address,  Sandy, 
Route  1,  Utah;  Albert  Richardson, 
wife  Dora  Swensen,  address  931  West 
Fourth  North,  Salt  Lake  City;  Acel 
Richardson,  wife  Nora  Player,  ad¬ 
dress  8555  Drestel  Road,  Salt  Lake 
City;  Milo  Richardson,  wife  Ida 
Smith,  address  643  West  Fourth 
North,  Salt  Lake  City;  Ezra  D.  Rich¬ 
ardson  (died  July  4,  1936),  wife  Fern 
Carlson,  address  1398  Blair  Street, 
Salt  Lake  City.  There  are  44  grand¬ 
children  and  18  great  grandchildren. 


FIRST  REUNION  IN  92  YEARS 


From  the  time  Solomon  Richardson  left  Iowa  for  Oregon  in  1847 
there  was  no  meeting  of  members  of  his  family  and  little  if  any 
correspondence  with  those  of  his  brother  Shadrach  and  sister  Polly 
who  went  to  Utah  until  June,  1939.  At  that  ( time  Milo  Richardson 
and  family  of  Salt  Lake  City  visited  in  Dallas  at  r the  Earle  Richard¬ 
son  home.  The  group  pictured  is:  front  row,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Colby 
of  McMinnville.  Norma,  Vivian,  Beth  r  and  Earle  Richardson;  back 
row,  LaVerne,  Milo  (grandson  of  Shadrach  Richardson),  Ada  and 
Mrs.  Milo  Richardson.  The  latter  (four  with  Norma  comprise  the 
Milo  Richardson  family.  i 
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THE  WILLIAM  WILSHIRE  RICHARDSON  FAMILY 


This  picture  of  the  William  Richardson  family  group  was  taken 
about  1899.  Front  row:  William  Wilshire,  Acel,  Sarah  Elizabeth, 
William  Wilshire  Jr.,  Milo  and  Sarah  Jane;  back  row,  Ada,  Albert, 
Lavina  and  Rozina. 

SHADRACH  MONTGOMERY  RICHARDSON  FAMILY 


Front  row,  Joseph  W.  Richardson,  Adaline  R.  Hone,  Orion  F. 
Richardson;  back  row,  Nellie  R.  Schaerrer,  Delilah  R.  Fugal, 
Teressa  R.  Loveless,  Ivy  R.  Francom. 
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Thomas  Richardson,  son  of  Shad- 
rach  and  Sarah  Haskel  Aimes,  was 
born  in  Payson,  Utah,  February  2, 
1861.  His  mother  died  when  he  was 
six  years  old.  He  moved  with  his 
father  to  Benjamin  in  1869.  He  at¬ 
tended  such  schools  as  they  had  at 
the  time  and  learned  to  read  and 
write. 

In  the  year  1884  he  was  married 
to  Eunice  Lettie  Hickman  in  the  En¬ 
dowment  House  in  Salt  Lake  City. 
They  were  very  popular  among  the 
young  folks  and  on  their  return 
home  a  dinner  was  given  for  them 
at  the  home  of  her  mother  and  a 
dance  was  given  that  evening  in  the 
old  adobe  school  house. 

For  three  years  they  made  their 
home  with  Eunice’s  mother  when 
they  bought  a  ranch  in  the  northwest 
part  of  Benjamin  and  built  a  three 
room  adobe  house  where  they  lived 
for  a  great  many  years.  Later  a 
brick  building  replaced  the  adobe 
one. 

Tom  Richardson,  as  he  was  called 
by  his  friends  and  neighbors,  loved 
hunting  and  loved  to  be  in  the  mount¬ 
ains  getting  out  timber  for  fuel,  fenc¬ 
ing,  etc.  He  made  a  tuccess  of  farm¬ 
ing  and  loved  the  work,  especially 
irrigating. 

He  was  rather  retiring  in  his  nat¬ 
ure  and  d:d  not  care  for  work  of  a 
public  nature.  He  was  an  officer 


in  the  Young  Men’s  Mutual  Associa¬ 
tion  for  a  number  of  years  and  was 
associated  with  others  in  the  Elders’ 
Quorum. 

He  loved  children,  which  seems  to 
be  a  characteristic  of  all  the  Rich¬ 
ardson  men. 

In  the  year  1921  he  was  stricken 
with  paralysis  from  which  he  suf¬ 
fered  partial  blindness  and  palzy. 
On  October  1,  1924,  he  suffered  a 
second  stroke  which  left  him  help¬ 
less.  He  passed  away  on  October  21, 
1924,  and  was  buried  in  the  Benja¬ 
min  cemetery.  His  wife  Eunice  Let- 
tie  H.  Richardson  and  eight  children 
survive  him.  One  child  died  in  in¬ 
fancy. 

His  children  are:  T.  Leslie  Rich¬ 
ardson,  wife  Hazel  Ludlow  Richard¬ 
son,  Benjamin,  Utah;  Shadrach  Mil- 
ton  Richardson  (died  November, 
1928),  wife  Madge  Evans  Richard¬ 
son,  Spanish  Fork,  Utah;  Genevieve 
Richardson  Lundell,  husband  F.  Jos¬ 
eph  Lundell,  Benjamin,  Utah;  Lucy 
Ann  Richardson  Roundy,  husband 
Adelbert  Roundy,  Mapleton,  Utah; 
George  Wesley  Richardson,  wife 
Pauline  Butler,  Benjamin,  Utah; 
Alton  Richardson,  wife  Ruth  Baads- 
gaard,  Benjamin,  Utah;  Eunice  Let- 
tie  Richardson  McKenzie,  husband 
Ray  McKenzie,  Springville,  Utah. 
There  are  29  grandchildren  and  one 
great  grandchild. 
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Lavina  Richardson  Hansen  was 
born  August  16,  1864,  in  Payson, 

Utah.  She  was  the  only  daughter  of 
Shadrach  and  Sarah  Haskel  Aimes 
Richardson.  She  was  only  four  years 
old  when  her  mother  died,  but  her 
father  was  both  mother  and  father 
to  her. 

She  was  married  while  still  in  her 
teens  to  Isaac  Hansen,  a  promising 
young  farmer  of  Benjamin,  Utah. 

She  was  a  hard  working  woman 
always  striving  to  make  a  happy 
home  for  her  husband  and  children. 
She  was  the  mother  of  eight  children. 
She  died  when  stricken  with  scarlet 
fever  on  December  21,  1900.  She  was 


survived  by: 

Isaac  Hansen  Jr.  (died  Nov.  1, 
1936),  wife  Laverne  Moore  Hansen, 
Benjamin,  Utah;  James  W.  Hansen, 
wife  Fern  Greene  Hansen,  Payson, 
Utah;  Edmond  Hansen,  wife  Della 
Humphrey  (died  Nov.  26,  1935),  Ben¬ 
jamin,  Utah;  Sarah  Hansen  Bryan, 
husband  Rock  Bryan,  Payson,  Utah; 
Franklin  Hansen,  wife  Dora  Thorne 
Hansen,  Benjamin,  Utah;  Lester 
Hansen  (died  June  23,  1929),  wife 
Alpha  Sorensen  (died  Jan.  20,  1927); 
Mary  Hansen  Clayson,  husband  Arch¬ 
er  Clayson. 

There  are  40  grandchildren  and  18 
great  grandchildren. 
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David  Richardson,  son  of  Shadrach 
Richardson  and  Sarah  Haskel  Aimes 
Richardson,  was  born  in  Payson, 
Utah,  April  15,  1867.  He  came  to 
Benjamin  with  his  father  in  1869. 
He  was  married  to  Eliza  Jane  Betts 
in  the  late  summer  of  1891. 

After  their  marriage  they  moved 
to  Tintic  where  he  labored  in  the 


mines  until  the  summer  of  1904  when 
they  moved  with  their  small  family 
to  Alberta,  Canada.  We  know  but 
little  of  his  history  since  they  left 
Benjamin.  He  is  the  only  living  child 
of  Shadrach  Richardson  Sr.  and  still 
resides  (1940)  in  Alberta,  Canada. 
He  has  nine  living  children,  all  mar¬ 
ried  but  one. 
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Richard  Richardson,  second  son  of 
Shadrach  Richardson  and  Sarah  Has¬ 
kel  Aimes  Richardson,  was  born 
August  18,  1862,  in  Payson,  Utah. 
He  never  married.  He  lived  most  of 
his  life  in  the  mining  camps.  About 
1913  he  bought  a  building  lot  in 


Benjamin  and  built  a  small  cabin  on 
it. 

On  a  summer  morning  in  July,  1925 
he  was  found  dead  by  some  of  his 
neighbors,  having  been  stricken  with 
a  heart  attack  during  the  night.  He 
was  buried  in  the  Benjamin  cemetery. 
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THE  JOHN  RICHARDSON  FAMILY 


JOHN  RICHARDSON  MARY  E.  RICHARDSON 


THE  CLYDE  RICHARDSON  FAMILY— Clyde  Speake  Richardson, 
John  Abraham  Richardson,  Clyde  Rache  Richardson  (front)  and 
Martha  Richardson.  The  picture  was  taken  about  1918. 
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John  A.  Richardson,  oldest  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Solomon  Richardson  fam¬ 
ily  to  reach  maturity,  was  born  July 
14,  1846,  in  Iowa  and  was  under  ten 
months  old  when  the  family  started 
westward  on  the  long  overland  trail 
to  Oregon.  He  received  his  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  district  school  near  the 
present  site  of  Tigard.  For  a  time 
he  taught  school  in  the  Giles  Lake 
section  of  Portland  and  then  operated 
a  general  store  at  Fulton. 

He  served  as  postmaster  of  Fulton 
for  several  years  and  was  justice  of 
the  peace  at  Fulton.  He  was  a  char¬ 
ter  member  of  Butte  Grange  at  Ti¬ 
gard  and  a  member  there  for  many 
years. 

He  married  Mary  E.  Speake  on 
March  28,  1878.  She  was  a  native  of 
Missouri  and  had  come  across  the 
plains  with  her  parents  as  an  in¬ 
fant  in  1852.  They  were  the  parents 
of  three  children:  Clyde  Speake  Rich¬ 
ardson,  Laura  Richardson  and  Min¬ 
nie  Richardson  Overlin.  Mr.  Rich¬ 
ardson  passe-d  away  December  9,  1911, 
in  Portland  and  Mrs.  Richardson  on 
June  26,  1914. 

Clyde  Speake  Richardson,  son  of 
John  A.  Richardson  and  a  grandson 
of  Solomon  Richardson,  was  born 
September  14,  1880,  on  the  Solomon 
and  Elizabeth  Richardson  donation 
land  claim  of  640  acres  south  of  Ti- 
gardville,  Oregon,  near  the  Tualatin 


river.  He  received  his  L.L.B.  degree 
from  the  University  of  Oregon  in 
1906  and  was  admitted  to  the  Oregon 
bar  in  the  same  year.  He  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Masonic  order,  the  Mult¬ 
nomah  Bar  association  and  the  Ore¬ 
gon  State  Bar  association,  and  is  at 
present  (1940)  an  employe  of  the 
United  States  Treasury  department. 
He  resides  at  731  S.W.  Bancroft  Ter¬ 
race,  Portland,  Oregon. 

Clyde  was  married  July  7,  1909,  to 
Martha  E.  Rache  of  Toledo,  Oregon, 
who  was  born  July  29,  1886,  in  Ben¬ 
son,  Minnesota,  the  daughter  of  Ole 
and  Bertha  Rache,  who  were  born  in 
Norway. 

Clyde  and  Martha  Richardson  have 
two  sons,  John  Abraham  Richardson, 
born  April  21,  1911,  and  Clyde  Rache 
Richardson,  born  June  1,  1913,  at 
Portland. 

John  graduated  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oregon  in  1934.  He  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Portland  Police  depart¬ 
ment.  He  was  married  to  Bethel 
Murphy  May  28,  1938. 

Clyde  attended  the  University  of 
Portland  and  is  now  attending  the 
Northwestern  College  of  Law  at  Port¬ 
land  and  is  working  for  the  United 
States  National  Bank  of  Portland. 
He  was  married  to  Jean  Foley  on 
February  1,  1935. 

Clyde  and  John  are  the  only  great- 
grandsons  of  Solomon  Richardson. 
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PERSONAL  RECOLLECTIONS— SUMMER  OF  ’97 


WARD  AND  EARLE  RICHARDSON 
This  little  group  was  snapped  at  the  Booth  Bend  home,  probably 
in  the  summer  of  1897,  when  Ward  was  seven  and  Earle  was  ap¬ 
proaching  two  years.  Judy,  the  small  dog  of  early  family  history, 
is  standing  between.  The  dress  was  standard  equipment  or  at  least 
the  wearer  could  do  nothing  about  it. 
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’  BY  EARLE  RICHARDSON 
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There  is  a  great  deal  of  romance 
in  the  life  of  any  man.  Day  by  day, 
and  year  by,  year  it  accumulates, 
leaving  within  his  memory  a  vast 
recollection  that  he  alone  is  privileg¬ 
ed  to  call  to  life.  And  in  the  end  he 
passes  on  into  that  great  beyond; 
the  book  is  closed  and  in  most  cases 
lost  forever  to  those  who  follow 
after. 

So  it  is  with  my  father,  Milt  Rich¬ 
ardson.  He  was  born  in  1848,  in 
early  winter,  December  3,  1848,  a 
short  distance  below  Portland  at  the 
home  of  Jimmie  Johns,  the  present 
site  of  St.  Johns.  He  was  the  first 
child  born  after  the  Solomon  Rich¬ 
ardson  family  reached  Oregon  and 
his  life  span  of  almost  72  years  cov¬ 
ered  the  period  of  development  from 
a  few  scattered  settlements  of 
pioneer  ranchers  to  a  great  and  pros¬ 
perous  state.  Portland  in  those  days 
was  a  mere  village  and  the  settlers 
did  their  trading  at  Vancouver,  post 
of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company. 

The  spot  chosen  for  the  future 
home  of  the  Richardson  family,  upon 
which  they  settled  a  few  years  later, 
was  virgin  wilderness,  covered  with 
large  fir  timber.  Their  donation  land 
claim  near  Tigard  stretched  from 
the  rolling  hillsides  on  the  north 
across  to  the  lower  Tualatin  river, 
a  meandering,  sluggish  stream  which 
rises  in  Wapato  lake  near  the  Wash- 
ington-Yamhill  county  line  and  flows 
northeasterly  into  the  Willamette.  It 
drains  a  rilarvelously  fertile  country 
with  spots  Hof  beaverdam  land  unex¬ 
celled  for  truck  garden  and  intensive 
Crop  porduction. 

It  was  here  that  something  like 
35  years  of  my  father’s  life  were 
spent — his  youth  and  young  manhood 
and  a  part  of  his  mature  years.  The 
story  of  those  years  was  best  known 
only  to  hiinself  and  my  knowledge 
of  them  is  only  a  fragmentary  sketch 
gathered  from  occasional  reminis¬ 
cences  and  .  talks  with  old  time 
friends.  It  was  never  my  privilege 
to  revisit  with  him  the  scenes  of  his 
boyhood  and  hear  from  his  lips  the 


recollections  that  such  a  visit  would 
have  brought  forth. 

At  an  early  age,  seven  or  eight 
years  if  my  recollection  is  correct, 
he  suffered  an  injury  which  left  him 
a  cripple  for  life.  In  a  bad  fall  the 
hip  joint  of  one  leg  was  fractured. 
Proper  medical  attention  was  not 
available.  He  spent  months  of  suf¬ 
fering,  until  the  injury  mended,  but 
it  left  him  lame  for  life  and  was  al¬ 
ways  painful.  He  used  to  relate  how 
he  first  was  able  to  relieve  the  pain 
by  hobbling  to  the  spring  below  the 
house  and  allowing  the  cold  water 
to  run  across  his  body. 

He  related  to  us  as  children  how 
he  went  out  one  evening  as  a  small 
boy  to  look  for  some  of  the  sheep 
that  had  not  come  up.  He  did  not 
find  them,  but  the  next  morning  they 
discovered  that  a  cougar  had  killed 
six  or  eight  and  was  probably  crouch¬ 
ing  at  it’s  meal  when  he  went  calling 
around  the  edge  of  the  meadow  for 
them. 

His  schooling,  with  other  members 
of  the  family,  was  obtained  in  the 
little  district  school  about  three  miles 
north  of  the  Richardson  home.  The 
old  schoolhouse  was  located  very 
close  to  the  new  Tigard  Union  High 
school  just  beyond  the  point  where 
the  highway  now  crosses  the  railroad 
tracks.  It  ended  with  the  equival¬ 
ent  of  an  eighth  grade  education  or 
less,  but  his  reading  and  self  educa¬ 
tion  developed  him  into  a  well  read 
and  cultured  man.  He  was  very 
meticulous  about  business  transac¬ 
tions  and  showed  aptitude  for  some 
branches  of  the  law.  He  wrote  a 
beautiful  and  distinctive  hand — and 
regretted  very  much  the  efforts  of 
his  own  sons  in  this  respect  with 
reasonably  good  grounds. 

As  a  young  man  he  worked  for 
some  time  on  a  river  boat  making 
the  lower  Columbia  run.  He  also 
spent  a  season  or  more  in  the  sal¬ 
mon  fisheries,  working  on  a  seining 
ground  on  an  island  not  far  from 
’  Clatskanie.  Aside  from  the  com¬ 
munities  on  the  Washington  shore 
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which  he  would  naturally  have  visit¬ 
ed  on  the  river  boat,  I  doubt  if  he 
were  ever  outside  his  native  state. 

He  made  one  trip  to  the  Wallowa 
country  in  eastern  Oregon  in  1879 
and  I  believe  this  was  the  only  time 
he  was  ever  further  east  than  Hood 
River  or  The  Dalles.  This  trip  was 
evidently  a  business  one  connected 
with  the  sale  of  some  of  the  property 
in  the  estate  of  his  uncle  George 
Richardson,  who  had  died  a  couple  of 
years  before  and  was  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  signatures  of  the  heirs. 
I  have  before  me  now  a  letter  writ¬ 
ten  July  7,  1879,  to  Rufus  Norman, 
his  brother-in-law,  from  Lostine 
where  he  had  found  the  J.  T.  Jacob 
family  and  the  Richardson  boys,  his 
cousins.  It  was  written  in  ink  in  a 
bold,  clear  hand,  undimned  in  50 
years,  accurate  in  spelling  and  con¬ 
struction.  He  evidently  had  gone 
by  boat  to  Umatilla  on  the  Columbia 
and  by  stage  from  that  point  through 
Pendleton  to  La  Grande,  the  present 
route  of  the  Old  Oregon  trail  high¬ 
way.  The  trip  to  Pendleton  required 
from  six  o’clock  in  the  evening  till 
2:00  in  the  morning.  With  an  hour 
to  change  horses  the  stage  continued 
to  La  Grande,  arriving  at  4:00  p.  m. 
the  afternoon  after  he  left  Umatilla, 
a  lapsed  period  of  22  hours.  This 
now  requires  between  two  and  a  half 
and  three  hours  by  auto.  The  next 
day  he  went  to  Summerville,  now  a 
ghost  community  nestling  back  in 
the  Blue  mountains  on  the  edge  of 
the  wide  bowl  of  the  Grande  Ronde 
valley.  Failing  in  his  efforts  to  rent 
a  horse  that  day,  he  remained  in 
Summerville  all  night.  The  next 
morning,  July  4,  1879,  he  set  out  on 
foot.  He  made  only  18  miles  the 
first  day,  as  heavy  rains  set  in  and 
the  next  day  completed  the  trip  to 
Lostine,  a  total  distance  of  43  miles 
from  Summerville.  A  forced  wait 
for  one  of  the  family  to  return  from 
a  mine  way  back  in  the  mountains 
gave  him  opportunity  to  visit  Wal¬ 
lowa  lake  and  spend  several  days 
with  his  cousins.  He  later  spoke  of 
Wallowa  lake  and  related  that  at 
the  time  a  cannery  was  operating 
there  on  a  species  of  fish  called  “red- 
sides.”  These  were  the  blueback  sal¬ 
mon,  a  run  completely  destroyed  in 
the  Columbia  and  restored  by  artific¬ 
ial  propagation  in  recent  years. 

The  Wallowa  valley  trip  was  evi¬ 
dently  an  eye-opener  to  one  used  to 


the  conservative  prices  of  the  Wil¬ 
lamette  valley.  He  mentioned  in  the 
letter  to  Norman  that  the  fare  to 
Umatilla  was  $10  and  $11  from  Um¬ 
atilla  to  La  Grande.  Meals  were  a 
straight  50c  to  Umatilla  and  from 
there  on  75c  until  he  reached  the 
visiting  stage  of  the  journey. 

The  Portland  of  his  boyhood  and 
young  manhood  was  a  fast  growing 
village  centering  in  a  few  blocks 
along  the  river  front  from  Morrison 
street  south  to  the  Hawthorne  bridge 
location.  The  present  day  business 
section  was  forest  and  farm  land 
and  the  east  side  a  separate  town 
with  only  boats  and  ferry  service  to 
connect  the  two.  I  have  heard  him 
relate  that  one  winter  the  Willamette 
river  was  frozen  over  at  Portland  for 
six  weeks  so  solidly  that  it  was  cros¬ 
sed  by  horse  drawn  sleds.  The  Col¬ 
umbia  freezes  frequently,  the  Wil¬ 
lamette  very  rarely. 

In  the  ’80s,  after  the  death  of 
his  mother,  my  father  came  up  into 
Yamhill  county.  He  became  interest¬ 
ed  in  the  mountain  lands  in  the 
Meadow  Lake  country  and  in  comp¬ 
any  with  his  cousin,  Shade  Richard¬ 
son  and  others,  began  working  in 
the  cedar  timber.  They  manufactur¬ 
ed  cedar  shingles  and  shakes,  riving 
them  out  by  hand.  The  shingles  were 
shaved  with  a  drawing  knife.  These 
shingles,  made  from  the  hearts  of 
dead  cedar  timber,  were  used  on 
many  McMinnville  buildings  and  had 
a  life  of  upward  to  50  years. 

On  April  14,  1889,  he  married  Alice 
Hibbs,  only  daughter  of  James  and 
Elizabeth  Hibbs.  Her  parents  were 
born  in  West  Virginia.  They  were 
married  when  Elizabeth  Riggs  was 
not  yet  16,  eloping  for  the  purpose. 
Alice  was  born  in  Illinois  February 
24,  1857.  The  family  came  to  Ore¬ 
gon  by  ox  team  in  1862  when  she 
was  just  past  five  years  old.  They 
had  first  settled  in  Marion  county 
but  a  short  time  later  moved  to  the 
vicinity  of  McMinnville.  The  family 
consisted  of  nine  boys  and  one  girl, 
but  one  of  the  boys  had  died  of 
scarlet  fever.  Alice  was  the  fifth 
child  in  the  family.  James  Hibbs  had 
come  to  Oregon  pennyless  but  had 
become  a  substantial  farmer  before 
his  death  about  1893.  I  have  heard 
my  mother  relate  that  when  their 
wagon  train  reached  The  Dalles  and 
faced  the  alternative  of  taking  the 
old  Barlow  Pass  road  across  the  Cas- 
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cades  or  floating  down  on  flat  boats, 
that  her  father  had  only  one  $10  gold 
piece  left,  so  he  yoked  his  worn  oxen 
and  took  up  the  bitter  trail  again. 

The  last  home  of  James  Hibbs  was 
the  farm  later  known  as  the  Frank 
Stout  place  about  three  miles  due 
north  of  McMinnville  on  Baker  creek. 

Milt  Richardson  was  in  his  41st 
year  at  the  time  of  his  marriage  and 
my  mother  was  just  past  32.  Both 
had  known  the  full  hardships  of 
pioneer  life  from  their  earliest  child¬ 
hood.  Nor  was  their  future  lot  in 
life  to  be  less  marked  by  hard  work 
and  the  necessity  of  continual  sav¬ 
ing.  My  brother  Ward  was  born 
August  2,  1890.  At  that  time  the 
family  was  spending  the  summer 
months  in  the  mountains  near  Mead¬ 
ow  Lake,  working  in  the  cedar  timb¬ 
er,  but  coming  out  to  the  valley  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter.  Ward  was  born  at 
his  grandfather’s  farm  north  of  Mc¬ 
Minnville. 

During  a  part  of  the  next  few 
years  father  worked  as  a  clerk  in 
the  old  Grange  Store  (general  store) 
at  McMinnville.  The  inside  work 
did  not  agree  with  him,  however,  and 
he  gave  it  up.  He  secured  a  small 
farm  in  the  Booth  Bend  district 
south  of  McMinnville  about  2 y2  miles 
and  built  a  house,  barn  and"  other 
buildings.  The  place  was  small  and 
not  very  valuable  for  farming.  Clust¬ 
ered  about  the  neighborhood  were 
many  friends  and  relatives.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Shade  Richardson  (Uncle 
Shade  and  Aunt  Chat)  lived  on  the 
adjoining  place  to  the  south.  Mrs. 
Mary  E.  Colby  (Aunty),  my  father’s 
sister,  lived  for  a  short  time  on  the 
place  adjoining  us  on  the  north.  John 
Booth’s  large  farm  lay  across  the 
road  and  his  house  was  only  a  half- 
mile  away  to  the  south.  His  daught¬ 
er  had  married  one  of  my  mother’s 
brothers,  Fred  Hibbs,  and  they  spent 
a  part  of  the  time  at  the  Booth 
home  and  later  Mrs.  Hibbs  and  her 
son  Roy,  six  months  my  senior,  made 
their  home  there.  John  Pennington, 
a  brother-in-law  of  John  Booth,  lived 
just  across  the  road  from  Aunty 
and  Clarence  Booth  and  Mrs.  Mary 
Allen,  brother  and  sister  of  John 
Booth,  lived  a  short  distance  east  of 
the  Pennington  place. 

I  was  born  on  the  Booth  Bend 
place  November  25,  1895.  The  two 
or  three  preceding  years,  known  as 
the  panic  years,  had  been  among 


the  leanest  in  the  history  of  the 
country  and  our  finances,  which  had 
never  been  at  a  high  level,  were  de¬ 
cidedly  slender.  I  have  heard  my 
father  say  that  he  sometimes  stood 
beside  my  cradle  and  looked  down 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  wondering  if 
he  would  be  able  to  provide  shoes 
and  food  for  his  little  family. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the 
morale  of  the  family  at  that  time,  I 
at  least  was  little  affected  by  it.  My 
memory  goes  back  to  the  far  dawn 
of  a  period  when  I  must  not  have 
been  over  two  years  of  age.  My 
first  recollection  is  one  of  being  in 
the  barn  at  feeding  time  in  winter 
and  watching  the  cows.  Another  is 
of  removing  a  morsel  of  food  from 
my  plate  and  holding  it  beneath  the 
table  for  our  old  yellow  cat,  Tom, 
to  carefully  pry  my  fingers  apart 
and  take  his  portion — a  regular  meal¬ 
time  occurrence.  Another  is  sneez¬ 
ing  while  in  the  act  of  eating  custard 
when  company  was  present,  much  to 
the  embarrassment  of  Ward  and  to 
a  visiting  relative  who  happened  to 
be  just  across  the  table.  Adventures 
in  soap  eating  also  stand  out  above 
many  more  important  happenings.  I 
was  a  sucker  for  the  perfume  and 
color  of  pink  hand  soap,  which  I  at¬ 
tempted  to  eat  whenever  opportunity 
afforded. 

At  a  very  early  age,  I  believe  at 
three  years,  I  was  beset  with  a  mania 
for  hunting  that  has  been  more  or 
less  constant  since.  I  believe  that 
was  a  trait  inherited  from  the  Hibbs 
family  for  most  of  my  mother’s 
brothers  were  inveterate  hunters  and 
exceedingly  good  ones.  I  have  often 
thought  that  I  inherited  more  of  the 
sporting  instinct  than  the  nack  but 
the  pleasure  has  not  been  dimned  by 
the  results.  Fred  Hibbs,  who  was  a 
frequent  visitor  in  those  days  and 
who  later  treated  me  almost  as  his 
own  son,  was  my  best  beloved  uncle. 
At  any  rate  I  would  roam  the  stubble 
in  early  fall  with  a  small  dog  Judy, 
old  and  fat  but  industrious.  I  learned 
more  about  the  habits  of  short  tailed 
field  mice  than  most  adults  ever 
know.  I  was  aware  at  that  time 
that  all  was  not  well  with  Judy,  and 
it  had  been  decided  in  family  confer¬ 
ence,  when  I  was  supposed  to  be 
taking  my  nap,  that  she  must  be 
disposed  of.  She  had  developed  udder 
sores  and  they  were  fearful  about 
them.  After  one  particularly  sue- 
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cessful  day,  I  laid  our  catch  before 
my  dad  and  said  quite  hopefully: 
“Now  you’ll  not  kill  Judy,  will  you?” 
It  was  a  rather  bitter  preparation 
for  a  dreaded  task,  which  neverthe- 
les  was  soon  after  carried  out.  After 
she  was  gone  I  carried  on  the  mouse 
work  alone,  trapping  in  the  grain 
bin  in  the  barn  with  passing  success 
for  a  boy  who  still  wore  skirts. 

Ward  was  something  of  a  problem 
both  to  me  and  to  my  mother.  He 
had  developed  into  the  most  inveter¬ 
ate  tease  ever  inflicted  on  a  younger 
brother.  I  suppose  a  modern  pschol- 
ogist  would  diagnose  it  as  due  to 
the  sudden  arrival  of  a  baby  brother 
after  five  years  as  an  only  child.  I 
didn’t  know  as  much  about  psychol¬ 
ogy  as  I  did  about  field  mice,  but  I 
developed  the  habit  of  self  defense 
with  a  hammer,  ax,  club  or  anything 
that  came  handy  backed  up  with  a 
temper  which  led  my  dad  to  remind 
me  very  soberly  that  if  I  didn’t  tame 
it  I  would  be  hanged  for  murder  be¬ 
fore  I  became  of  age.  There  is  no 
question  in  my  mind  where  I  inherit¬ 
ed  the  temper.  Fortunately  Ward 
reached  an  age  when  he  packed  off 
to  school  each  day  and  ran  into  some¬ 
thing  akin  to  what  he  had  been  giv¬ 
ing  me.  My  dad  tried  working  on 
my  subconscious  mind  by  talking  to 
me  when  I  was  asleep.  The  temper 
is  still  hanging  around  somewhere 
but  its  outward  manifestation  has 
seldom  attracted  public  notice.  It 
did  not  immediately  respond  to  treat¬ 
ment,  however. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  a 
change  came  about  in  our  family  af¬ 
fairs.  The  little  farm  in  the  Booth 
Bend  was  traded  on  a  larger  one  in 
what  is  known  as  Poverty  Bend 
about  five  miles  north  of  McMinnville 
near  the  North  Yamhill  river  and 
bordering  on  Panther  creek.  It  in¬ 
volved  some  considerable  debt  but 
it  placed  us  on  a  larger  and  better 
place.  This  was  in  the  spring  of 
1900.  I  well  remember  the  first 
trip  I  made  to  our  new  home  in  a 
buggy  and  how  the  chipmunks 
scampered  along  the  fences  as  we 
drove  along.  With  this  place  we 
acquired  a  dog,  a  Scotch  collie,  and 
took  along  a  pug  nosed  feist  which 
had  been  secured  to  compensate  us 
boys  for  the  loss  of  old  Judy.  Old 
Tom,  the  yellow  cat,  was  likewise 
retained  and  despite  his  age  he  show¬ 
ed  his  qualities  as  a  hunter.  Before 


long  he  began  bringing  in  the  scamp¬ 
ering  chipmunks  from  the  lane,  two 
at  a  time,  and  soon  they  were  gone. 
Then,  his  failing  eyesight  causing 
him  to  mistake  them  for  better 
game,  he  began  bringing  in  fence 
lizards,  usually  two  at  a  time  as 
well. 

As  a  lad  just  turning  five,  I  found 
the  new  farm  a  hunter’s  paradise, 
and  the  new  dog  Shep  far  better 
than  old  Judy.  During  those  long 
days  I  made  memorable  excursions 
in  natural  history,  urging  on  the 
dogs  to  dig  out  hapless  ground  squir¬ 
rels  and  rabbits  with  fair  success. 

Soon  a  new  dog  arrived,  one  of 
old  Shep’s  pups  which  we  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  keep.  She  was  a  mixture 
of  collie  and  shepherd  and  of  course 
we  named  her  Judy.  She  grew  into 
a  medium  sized  dog,  reddish  brown 
with  heavy  mane  and  plumy  tail. 
From  her  arrival  until  her  death 
from  old  age  about  14  years  later 
Judy  was  my  undisputed  possession 
and  constant  companion.  She  per¬ 
haps  had  shortcomings  but  none  that 
her  master  could  recognize  more 
than  temporarily,  and  certainly  she 
has  gone  down  in  my  memory  as  all 
that  is  loveable  in  dogs.  Together  in 
later  years  we  tramped  the  hills  and 
beat  the  swails  for  game. 

Three  years  passed  by  and  I  think 
our  little  family  was  the  happiest  it 
had  ever  been.  We  boys  were  too 
young  to  share  in  much  of  the  work, 
but  old  enough  to  appreciate  the  lib¬ 
erty  and  pleasures  of  farmer  boys. 
We  learned  to  fish  and  swim  and 
foraged  through  woodland  and  fields 
to  our  hearts’  content.  Providence 
must  have  looked  kindly  upon  us  to 
have  seen  that  both  came  through 
it  all  alive.  But  it  all  came  to  a  sud¬ 
den  ending. 

My  father  had  always  been  inter¬ 
ested  in  cooperative  ventures  and 
believed  in  them  as  economically 
sound  in  principle.  He  had  been  a 
director  for  several  years  of  the 
Grange  cooperative  store  in  McMin¬ 
nville.  It  failed,  through  misman¬ 
agement,  and  the  directors  were  cal¬ 
led  upon  to  make  good  a  substantial 
deficit.  To  the  other  directors  it 
was  just  another  misadventure.  But 
to  us  it  meant  ruin,  just  when  things 
were  looking  brightest.  It  was  a  hard 
blow  to  my  father,  coming  late  in 
life,  taking  practically  everything. 
He  sold  the  farm,  cleaned  up  the 
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debt  and  put  what  little  remained 
into  two  acres  of  land  and  a  house 
on  the  edge  of  McMinnville. 

I  was  too  young  at  the  time  to 
realize  just  what  had  happened,  but 
I  did  know  that  a  real  tragedy  had 
come  upon  us  and  that  my  father 
had  suffered  a  blow  from  which  his 
hopes  and  spirit  never  recovered. 
We  moved  away  in  the  spring  of  1903 
about  three  years  from  the  time  we 
had  come.  It  was  a  sad  parting  for 
all  of  us.  We  had  become  attached 
to  the  farm,  to  the  fine  neighbors 
who  had  been  so  good  to  us.  The 
Cummins  family  and  the  Voegeli 
family  had  been  especially  good 
friends. 

It  was  perhaps  hardest  of  all  upon 
my  mother.  I  never  realized  till 
later  what  a  valiant  woman  she  had 
been,  how  hard  she  had  toiled  and 
striven  to  keep  things  going.  She 
was  born  to  the  farm  and  liked  it, 
and  I  believe  those  years  in  Poverty 
Bend,  with  her  little  family  growing, 
and  things  apaprently  thriving,  were 
the  happiest  of  her  life. 

For  a  time  we  lived  with  Uncle 
Shade  and  Aunt  Chat  (Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Shade  Richardson,  cousins  of  my 
father)  on  the  western  edge  of  Mc¬ 
Minnville.  We  bought  two  acres  off 
their  place  and  built  a  comfortable 
house  upon  it.  This  house  was  larg¬ 
ely  my  father’s  own  handiwork.  But 
it  took  practically  all  that  had  been 
saved  from  the  wreck  after  the  store 
liability  had  been  cleared  up. 

As  I  look  back,  37  years  after,  I 
can  see  that  this  was  probably  the 
turning  point  in  my  life,  paid  for 
perhaps  by  a  tragic  break  in  the 
lives  of  both  my  parents.  It  meant 
an  opportunity  for  school  and  college 
that  might  never  have  been  mine  on 
the  farm,  and  farm  life,  stripped  of 
the  rambling,  hunting  and  fishing, 
never  fitted  well  into  my  sphere  of 
living. 

I  can  see  clearly  now,  and  I  real¬ 
ized  quite  well  then,  the  full  measure 
of  hardship  which  fell  upon  father 
and  mother  during  the  next  decade. 
They  had  to  eke  out  a  living  from 
the  small  place — truck  gardening, 
chickens,  a  couple  of  cows  and  sea¬ 
sonal  work  such  as  hop  picking.  In 
the  face  of  it  all  they  encouraged 
us  to  get  all  the  schooling  that  was 
possible.  We  lived  comfortably  and 
happily.  It  was  a  community  of  fine 
neighbors  and  true  friends.  Expens¬ 


es,  fortunately,  were  at  a  level  far 
below  that  of  post-war  times.  We 
kept  out  of  debt,  and  slowly  but 
surely  Ward  and  I  were  growing  up, 
and  just  as  surely  the  horizon  of 
old  age  was  creeping  toward  our 
parents. 

Ward  graduated  from  the  2-year 
high  school  in  1905  before  he  was  15. 
That  spring,  as  a  lad  just  turning 
ten,  I  suffered  an  accident  which 
very  nearly  cost  me  my  life.  A  round 
rush,  shot  from  an  air  gun,  pierced 
the  ball  of  my  right  eye,  just  graz¬ 
ing  the  pupil.  It  was  shot  in  play, 
and  seeking  to  shield  the  older  boy 
who  did  it,  I  pulled  it  out  and  said 
nothing  about  it.  That  happened  on 
Memorial  day,  May  30,  1905,  and  on 
June  1  Ward  and  my  father  went  to 
Portland  for  the  opening  of  the  Lew¬ 
is  &  Clark  exposition.  When  they 
returned  about  three  days  later,  my 
eye  had  gotten  so  bad  that  I  was 
in  terrible  pain.  I  was  taken  to  a 
doctor  and  a  piece  of  rush  was  re¬ 
moved.  The  eye  got  well  and  some 
degree  of  sight  remained.  It  is  prob¬ 
able  that  if  I  had  owned  up  to  the 
accident  when  it  happened  there 
would  have  been  no  permanent  in¬ 
jury. 

Soon  after  graduating  Ward  went 
to  Salem  and  was  apprenticed  to  a 
blacksmith  and  wagon  maker,  George 
Jacob,  a  nephew  of  Uncle  Shade  and 
a  son  of  the  young  Englishman  who 
had  been  stock  driver  for  my  grand¬ 
father  on  the  long  trip  across  the 
plains.  They  did  not  realize  that 
the  automobile,  which  we  had  first 
seen  on  the  dusty  Poverty  Bend  road 
only  three  years  before,  had  doomed 
this  trade  to  complete  oblivion  in¬ 
side  of  a  decade. 

Those  first  few  months  were  lonely 
ones,  filled  with  the  hope  that  Ward 
would  return.  I  know  now  that  my 
mother  felt  them  even  more  than  I, 
but  my  father  was  imbued  with 
something  of  an  old  time  notion  on 
such  things.  He  felt  that  Ward  had 
been  given  all  the  education  that 
could  be  afforded  him,  and  that  the 
apprenticeship  was  an  opportunity 
which  insured  his  future.  George 
Jacob  was  a  character  about  whom  a 
book  could  be  written,  a  mechanical 
genius,  an  inventor  and  a  conversa¬ 
tionalist  whose  range  of  subjects 
covered  everything  from  city  politics 
to  palmistry  and  phrenology.  His 
conversational  bent  frequently  caus- 
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ed  him  to  take  from  two  to  three 
hours  to  walk  from  his  shop  a  half 
block  to  his  home  for  lunch,  so  obliv¬ 
ious  was  he  to  the  passage  of  time 
when  once  he  became  engrossed  in 
discussion.  Knowing  him  has  made 
the  folk  tale  of  Rip  Van  Winkle  more 
credible. 

I  was  completing  the  third  grade 
at  that  time.  Graduation  was  a 
long,  long  way  ahead.  The  years 
that  followed  certainly  were  not  un¬ 
happy  ones  for  me.  I  had  new 
friends.  The  fields  and  woodlands 
and  hills  stretched  to  the  west  of  us, 
almost  as  close  and  certainly  as  invit¬ 
ing  as  the  bottoms  of  Panther  creek 
and  the  North  Yamhill  river  at  the 
farm. 

My  father  never  fully  recovered 
from  the  worries  incident  to  the 
Grange .  store  failure.  He  was  now 
in  his  sixties  and  his  injured  leg 
caused  him  considerable  trouble.  He 
had  little  heart  and  no  particular 
aptitude  for  farming,  at  least  on  the 
petty  scale  that  was  now  necessary. 
I  have  often  thought  how  tragic  it 
was  to  his  future  that  his  early  life 
had  been  spent  in  a  pioneer  commun¬ 
ity,  where  farming  and  ranching 
were  the  only  opportunities  open  to 
him.  He  had  a  remarkable  capacity 
for  learning  and  would  have  been  a 
highly  successful  man  in  any  one  of 
a  number  of  professions. 

Success,  however,  is  not  gauged 
entirely  by  material  things,  or  by  a 
man’s  own  happiness.  No  man  has 
left  a  richer  heritage  of  good  will 
and  friendship  among  neighbors 
than  Milt  Richardson,  as  an  upright, 
fearless  and  honest  citizen.  I  do 
not  believe  that  he  ever  knowingly 
took  an  unfair  advantage  of  anyone. 

I  remember  him  as  a  man  of  small 
stature,  only  5  feet  6  inches  tall  and 
of  medium  weight.  His  hair  was 
black  and  was  not  tinged  with  gray 
until  his  late  sixties.  During  most 
of  his  life  he  wore  a  mustache  and 
full  beard.  His  eyes  were  dark 
brown  and  he  enjoyed  good  sight 
until  his  death.  His  teeth  were  so 
sound  that  he  had  never  visited  a 
dentist  in  his  life  and  was  only 
troubled  with  them  when  they  wore 
out.  He  was  kindly,  free  hearted  so 
far  as  his  means  would  afford  and 
touched  to  the  quick  by  pain  or  suf¬ 
fering.  He  was  quick  tempered  but 
aside  from  the  danger  of  the  first 
flare  of  that  temper  there  was  not 


much  to  fear  from  it.  A  gulf  of  47 
years  separated  us  in  age  and  I  have 
regretted  that  when  I  became  old 
enough  to  fully  understand  him,  he 
was  an  elderly  man,  not  fully  under¬ 
standing  the  complex  problems  of  a 
small  boy.  He  seldom  smoked  and 
then  only  a  gift  cigar,  but  he  had 
used  chewing  tobacco  so  far  back 
that  he  could  not  remember  when 
he  took  up  the  habit.  He  attributed 
his  perfect  teeth  to  that  habit. 

During  his  entire  life  he  had  had 
a  keen  interest  in  political  and  social 
matters  and  had  shown  a  natural 
aptitude  for  writing.  In  thought  he 
was  what  is  now  known  as  liberal, 
and  at  that  time  was  considered  rad¬ 
ical.  Although  not  a  prohibitionist 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  for 
he  had  been  reared  among  people 
who  considered  a  demijohn  of  whisky 
in  the  chimney  corner  the  major 
part  of  a  medicine  cabinet,  he  was 
early  allied  with  the  local  option 
fight  and  gave  considerable  time  and 
thought  toward  bringing  the  issue 
before  the  people  until  it  finally  be¬ 
came  a  law  in  our  community.  He 
was  likewise  one  of  the  early  friends 
of  women’s  rights  in  Oregon  and  of 
the  initiative  and  referendum  and 
the  direct  primary. 

A  stroke  of  paralysis  suffered  in 
the  summer  of  1918,  at  a  time  when 
he  was  in  anything  but  robust  health, 
resulted  in  his  death  the  following 
spring,  June  5,  1919. 

The  friendship  of  Uncle  Shade  and 
my  father  during  the  closing  years 
of  their  lives  is  a  pleasing  recollec¬ 
tion.  The  two  had  spent  much  of 
their  early  boyhood  and  manhood  to¬ 
gether,  and  as  old  men  they  were 
congenial  companions.  They  agreed 
implicitly  in  their  political  beliefs 
and  received  much  pleasure  from 
onesided  arguments,  both  taking  the 
same  stand  with  minor  variations. 
They  were  thought  by  practically 
everyone  to  be  brothers,  although 
there  was  little  physical  resemb¬ 
lance. 

Uncle  Shade’s  hair  was  snow  white 
with  a  tendency  toward  baldness.  He 
was  taller  by  several  inches  than  my 
father  and  flat  chested,  almost  gaunt 
in  contrast  to  my  father’s  round 
build  and  tendency  toward  stoutness. 
Uncle  Shade’s  nose  was  character¬ 
istically  Richardson  but  had  been 
broken  and  slightly  bent  by  some-  ac¬ 
cident  or  happening  which  I  do  not 
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recall  ever  hearing  him  explain.  He 
was  a  gentle  spirited  man  and  kind¬ 
ly  but  the  characteristic  family 
temper  smouldered  enough  to  be 
aroused  upon  occasion.  He  was  less 
of  a  dreamer  and  thinker  than  my 
father  and  more  given  to  relaxation. 
Both  he  and  Aunt  Chat  loved  to 
play  cards  and  I  was  frequently  the 
third  member  in  the  game.  My  fath¬ 
er  rarely  played  and  with  'little  in¬ 
terest,  although  he  had  no  objection 
to  others  playing. 

While  my  father  was  somewhat 
visionary  and  impractical  for  the  lot 
in  life  which  had  fallen  to  him,  my 
mother  was  decidedly  of  a  practical 
turn.  When  a  girl  she  had  been  in 
frail  health  for  a  number  of  years, 
tut  later  developed  a  more  robust 
constitution.  She  loved  work  and 
outdoor  things  perhaps  more  than 
anything  else.  Chickens  and  cows 
were  her  constant  delight,  and  she 
was  never  happier  than  when  work¬ 
ing  with  them.  I  realize  now  what 
a  heavy  load  of  worry  and  responsi¬ 
bility  developed  on  her  during  all 
those  years.  But  no  one  ever  bore 
her  lot  with  less  complaint  and  more 
cheerfully.  Her  early  life  had  been 
one  almost  of  drudgery,  the  only  girl 
in  a  large  family,  with  younger 
children  to  care  for  and  a  full  share 
of  the  housework  falling  upon  her 
at  a  time  when  most  children  are 
playing  with  dolls.  It  was  not  the 
custom  of  the  men  folks,  in  the  early 
pioneer  times,  to  think  seriously  of 
lightening  the  burden  around  the 
home.  The  lot  of  women  in  many 
early  day  families  was  only  a  step 
advanced  from  that  of  the  Indian 
women,  and  in  some  cases  that  step 
was  not  a  very  long  stride. 

After  the  death  of  her  father  in 
the  middle  nineties,  when  the  estate 
was  divided,  something  of  a  mad 
scramble  must  have  ensued.  The 
details  of  it  have  never  been  clear  to 
me,  and  were  probably  better  for¬ 
gotten,  but  in  the  end  my  mother 
was  left  practically  without  a  share 
and  what  she  did  receive  was  plaster¬ 
ed  with  a  mortgage.  It  left  a  rather 
bitter  spot  in  her  heart,  a  feeling 
that  after  giving  over  30  years  of 
her  life  to  the  family  she  had  been 
shoved  aside  when  those  who  were 
better  able  to  provide  for  themselves 
had  secured  the  lion’s  share.  But 
if  anything  that  feeling  increased 
her  desire  to  do  the  right  thing  by 


her  own  family.  Surprisingly  too, 
she  was  partial  to  boys  and  never  re¬ 
gretted  the  fact  that  her  children 
were  both  boys,  while  my  father  was 
rather  disappointed  in  the  fact  that 
he  had  no  girl.  It  believe  the  most 
pleasing  experience  of  her  last  years 
was  the  birth  of  her  first  grandchild, 
Katherine  Alice  whom  she  was  priv¬ 
ileged  to  know  and  enjoy  for  a  few 
short  months  before  being  stricken 
with  her  last  illness  while  on  a  visit 
with  Ward’s  family. 

No  mother  was  ever  more  devoted 
to  her  family  than  mother.  Through 
years  of  bad  luck  or  good  there 
was  never  a  time  when  they 
did  not  come  first  with  herself  en¬ 
tirely  effaced  from  the  picture.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  war,  when  she  was  left  alone 
with  an  aged  and  invalid  husband 
to  care  for,  she  bore  up  just  as 
courageously  as  in  the  past.  The 
strain,  hard  work  and  care  of  those 
days  permanently  ruined  her  health. 
At  the  end,  when  there  came  a  time 
when  hard  work  could  be  laid  aside 
and  some  of  the  comforts  of  life  en¬ 
joyed,  she  could  not  fit  into  the  new 
life  and  like  it.  Her  fixed  habits 
of  hard  work  and  frugality  made  an 
easier  mode  of  living  unnatural  and 
left  a  longing  to  return  to  the  old. 
And  while  her  final  years  were  not 
unhappy,  and  were  made  as  pleasant 
for  her  as  possible,  she  never  became 
reconciled  to  a  new  mode  of  living. 
She  died  on  July  6,  1927,  and  was 
buried  beside  my  father  in  the 
Masonic  cemetery  near  McMinnville 
on  a  hill  overlooking  their  last  home. 

It  has  been  my  creed  in  life  to 
accept  things  as  they  come,  enjoying 
the  good  things  and  putting  up  with 
those  not  so  agreeable  as  part  of  the 
game  of  life.  But  it  was  with  last¬ 
ing  regret  that  I  saw  both  my  fath¬ 
er  and  mother  pass  through  their 
declining  years  without  being  able 
to  lay  aside  work  and  worry  and  en¬ 
joy  themselves.  Yet  I  can  not  feel 
that  they  particularly  desired  any 
great  change  in  conditions. 

It  was  their  lot  in  life  to  experience 
much  hard  work  and  some  adversity, 
to  live  frugally  and  always  with  the 
knowledge  that  the  future  was  none 
too  secure.  They  worried  perhaps 
more  than  necessity  demanded.  Thei" 
whole  lives,  as  I  look  back  upon  them 
now,  were  centered  as  all  true  par¬ 
ents’  lives  are,  on  the  hope  that  their 
children  would  not  face  the  same 
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severe  conditions.  Everything  with¬ 
in  their  means  was  offered  us  in 
training  and  education,  and  I,  as  the 
youngest  of  the  family  and  the  one 
who  in  turn  had  the  responsibility 
of  remaining  at  home  and  helping 
them  as  I  could  as  they  grew  older, 
had  the  better  opportunity  to  avail 
myself  of  it. 

Some  parents  have  money  or  farms 
as  a  rich  inheritance  to  leave  their 
children.  The  richest  heritage  we 
received  was  that  of  home  training 


in  honesty  and  thrift,  in  frugal  liv¬ 
ing  and  encouragement  to  live  right 
and  do  right,  to  make  the  most  of 
ourselves  by  our  own  efforts.  I  could 
perhaps  have  appreciated  riches,  al¬ 
though  I  have  never  particularly 
yearned  for  them.  But  I  know  that 
the  experience  of  those  long  lean 
years,  smoothed  out  for  us  a  little 
at  a  time  by  the  hard  work  of  my 
mother  and  father,  was  worth  far 
more  to  me  through  life  than  any 
inheritance  within  my  dreams. 
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The  original  publication  of  the 
Richardson  family  story  in  1929  was 
carried  out  to  preserve  as  fully  as 
possible  the  history  of  the  family.  It 
was  written  by  Mary  E.  Colby,  the 
youngest  child  in  the  Solomon  Rich¬ 
ardson  family,  and  all  credit  is  due 
her  for  the  manner  in  which  she 
had  preserved  in  memory  the  inci¬ 
dents  and  family  records  from  which 
she  produced  the  story. 

To  me  Aunty  (our  family  always 
referred  to  her  as  Aunty,  the  others 
as  Aunt  Mary  or  Aunt  Ellen)  has 
occupied  a  unique  place  since  I  was 
a  very,  very  small  boy.  She  had  a 
way  with  boys,  and  I  suppose  with 
girls  as  well,  that  made  her  seem 
just  next  to  mother.  It  wasn’t  alto¬ 
gether  the  home  made  cookies,  the 
candy  and  other  good  things  she  al¬ 
ways  kept  in  store.  Other  relatives 
were  good  to  me  too,  but  they  never 
occupied  quite  the  same  place  in  my 
heart  as  Aunty. 

Tragedy  had  marked  her  life  when 
her  husband  and  only  daughter  were 
taken  from  her  in  a  period  of  a  few 
years  at  a  time  when  she  was  still 
young  and  over  half  of  her  long  life 
before  her.  A  short  time  later  when 
the  Norman  children  were  orphaned 
she  became  a  second  mother  to  them 
until  they  were  old  enough  to  care 
for  themselves.  She  did  not  give 
way  to  brooding  and  sorrow.  She 
carried  on  heroically  and  cheerfullv 
and  lived  on  through  things  which 
would  have  blighted  the  life  of  one 
less  courageous.  And  she  has  done 
so  by  remembering,  not  forgetting. 


She  alone  of  all  the  family  year 
after  year  has  made  constant  pil¬ 
grimage  to  the  graves  of  her  loved 
ones  in  the  McMinnville  cemetery  and 
at  Crescent  Grove.  Never  a  memorial 
day  passes  but  fresh  flowers  are 
placed  on  the  graves  of  her  husband 
and  daughter,  her  mother  and  father, 
her  brothers,  sisters,  nieces  and  neph¬ 
ew  and  old  friends  who  have  passed 
beyond.  Against  the  day  when  she 
will  be  with  them  she  has  provided 
for  perpetual  care  to  insure  that 
those  beloved  graves  will  not  be  cov¬ 
ered  with  weeds  and  sod. 

In  another  respect  Aunty  is  a  re¬ 
markable  person.  Her  years  have 
accumulated,  but  she  has  not  grown 
old.  She  remembers  the  old  ways 
and  loves  them,  but  she  likes  the  new 
ways  and  has  adapted  them  to  her 
mode  of  living.  Her  mother  kept  the 
butter  and  cream  in  the  spring  house, 
but  Aunty  is  quite  content  to  use  an 
electric  refrigerator.  She  keens  well 
read  with  a  daily  paper.  She  re¬ 
members  when  her  parents  took  her 
from  Tigard  to  Bethel,  a  long  day’s 
trip  in  the  family  wagon.  But  she 
likes  to  take  an  afternoon  jaunt  in 
someone’s  car  to  the  coast  resorts 
or  to  Portland.  Traffic  doesn’t  make 
her  nervous  and  she  is  still  good  for 
an  auto  trip  of  300  miles  or  more  in 
a  day  without  a  complaint. 

Truly  she  has  experienced  every 
mode  of  life  in  Oregon  from  the  hard¬ 
ships  of  the  first  pioneers  to  the  lux¬ 
uries  of  the  present  day — and  appar¬ 
ently  she  has  enjoyed  them  all. 

—EARLE  RICHARDSON 
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